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FOREWORD 


Macaulay’s pronouncement, "Every schoolboy knows who 
imprisoned Montezuma and who strangled Atahualpa,” still 
exaggerates the truth as obviously as it did round about the 
year 1840. It would be much nearer the truth to say of 
every modern schoolboy that he knows Treasure Island and 
Kidnapped , for these are household titles, and Jim Hawkins 
and David Balfour ffesh-and-blood friends of the young. Yet, 
while countless boys and girls know these two books by R. L. 
Stevenson, and also his Catriona and I he Black Arrow, there 
arc comparatively few who know The Master of Ballantrae 
and St Ives , those exciting, cut-and-thrust novels of adventure 
and intrigue, fewer still his travel-books, Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevenues and In the South Seas , or his short stories. It 
has seemed advisable, therefore, not to include selections from 

R. L. Stevenson s best-known novels but to introduce young 
readers to the wider field. ' 


d his book has been prepared in the hope that the sips here 

offered will become full draughts, and that the thirst to know 

what happens next will be quenched only by reading the 

books themselves from cover to cover. The guiding princi ale 

in making the selections has been intrinsic interest; much t lat 

R. L. Stevenson wrote, for example, in the essay kind, as in 

I irginibus Puerisquc , is ‘above’ ordinary boys and girls, but 

much that lie also wrote is for them an unknown country, which, 

once discovered, will be found full of interest and excitement. 

It is hoped that just sufficient introductory comment has 

been given to each selection to make it intelligible and to 

link it to its context; no attempt has been made to indicate 

h°w the various episodes ‘go on,’ and in all, except the short 

stoiies, the interested young explorer is invited to prospect 
for himself. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


R. L. Stevenson was the only child of Thomas Stevenson, a 
civil engineer, remembered chiefly for his work in connexion 
with lighthouse illumination, and Margaret Isabella Balfour, 
daughter of Lewis Balfour, for many years minister of 
Colinton in Midlothian. He was born on November 13, 
1850, in Edinburgh. Although he was baptized Robert 
Lewis Balfour, he modified his name, when he became a 
youth, to Robert Louis. 

From the first he was a child of weak constitution, but he 
dearly loved playing and, as far as his health allowed, gave 
himself to out-of-doors activities. Regular schooling was out 
of the question, but between the years 1858 and 1863 he 
attended irregularly schools of different kinds in Edinburgh 
and one near London; his education was also in the hands of 
private tutors when, in search of health, the Stevenson family 
visited resorts in Scotland and in Europe in the years 1864 to 
1867. After that time he lived variously in Edinburgh and 
at Swanston Cottage, in the Pcntlands. He entered Edinburgh 
University, where he read widely in English literature, be¬ 
came keenly interested in Scottish history, and was attracted 
to French literature and to general history. He intended to 
follow the family calling of engineering, for which he showed 
some aptitude, but, while an open-air life seemed likely to 
benefit him, a workshop training was but little suited to 
one of his delicate health, with the result that in 1871 lie 
changed over to the study of law; this he pursued in a desultory 
manner. 

At school and university he was incurably lazy in the 
matter of set studies. “All through my boyhood and youth,” 
lie wrote, “I was known and pointed out for the pattern of 
an idler; and yet I was always busy on my own private end, 
which was to learn to write.” The art of writing had always 
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appealed to him. When only six he had dictated a History of 
Moses , and at nine he had written Travels in Perth ; at school 
he had contributed to manuscript magazines, and had written 
much in prose and verse which he destroyed. In 1873 he 
made his first contribution to a regular periodical, an article 
on “Roads” to the Portfolio. 

Differences of opinion about social codes and rigid religious 
belief led to an estrangement from his father; this was happily 
short-lived, but it was painful to bodi of them while it lasted, 
and it may account in part for a decline in his state of health 
which was causing grave concern. Disturbing lung symptoms 
had appeared. He spent 1873-74 on the Riviera, returning in 
somewhat better condition to his studies. He was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1875, but never practised. Visits followed to 
France (Fontainebleau), to France and Belgium on a canoe 
expedition, to the Ccvenncs. In the years 1875 to 1878 he 
wrote essays on life and literature for reviews and magazines, 
and had some short stories printed; his first book, An Inland 
Voyage , which recounts his canoe holiday, was published in 
1878 at a time when he was engaged in writing his Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes. 

Stevenson met Mrs Osbourne, an American, while he was 
in France, and, when she returned to California in 1879, he 
followed, making the voyage in discomfort on an emigrant 
ship. His health greatly deteriorated as a result, yet, in spite 
of this, he devoted the following months to writing stories, 
essays, and a part of The Amateur Emigrant. He married Mrs 
Osbourne in 1880, and she nursed him during the worst of 
his illness. For a time they lived on a deserted mining station 
in the Californian coastal range; Stevenson described his life 
there in The Silverado Squatters. 

In the year of their marriage the Stevensons travelled to 
Scotland. For some years Robert Louis suffered from acute 
lung disease. He was most carefully nursed by his wife, and 
together they sought relief for him by frequent changes of 
place in Scotland and by visits to Switzerland and France. 
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He continued his writing, and saw through the press 
collections of his essays. 

After his father’s death in 1887 the Stevensons, with 
Stevenson’s mother and his step-son, left for America; they 
lived for six months in the Adirondacks, and in the next year 
they all went on an excursion to the South Seas, eventually 
reaching Sydney, where city life did much to undo the good 
that sea life had done. Determined to make his home in the 
South Seas, Stevenson bought in Samoa a house and land, 
which lie named Vailima (“Five Rivers”), and to which lie 
returned when the voyaging was over in 1890. There, in a 
state of improving healt 1, he lived the last years of his life, 
dispensing more and more hospitality and earning for himself 
the name Tusitala (“Teller of Tales”) among the natives; 
the white men on the island found him attracted to affairs of 
local government. He wrote assiduously and methodically 
in these years: he completed The Wrecker with the help of his 
step-son; he continued the unfinished Kidnapped story under 
the title Catriona\ he reshaped Across the Plains and wrote 
Island Nights ’ Entertainments. Other varied writing followed, 
including St Ives (which was left incomplete) and Weir oj 
Hermiston (more incomplete). 

His death came suddenly on December 3, 1894. While he 
was talking to his wife, haemorrhage of the brain began, 
and he died in less than two hours. Natives, who had to toil 
hard in cutting a way through the brushwood, carried him to 
his grave high up on Mount Vaea, 1300 feet above the sea. 
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After Stevenson’s death were published: 

Vailima Letters (1895) 

Weir of Hermiston (a fragment), (1896) 

St Ives (completed by A. T. Quiller Couch) (1897) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson (edited by Sidney Colvin) 
(1899) 



NOVELS 




THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


THE MASTER RIDES NORTH 

Mr Mackellar, steward to Lord Durrisdeer, tells the reader 
about events in the year 1745, “that memorable year, when 
the foundations of this tragedy were laid.” 

At that time there dwelt a family of four persons in the house 
of Durrisdeer, near St Bride’s, on the Solway shore, a chief 
hold of their race since the Reformation. My old lord, eighth 
of the name, was not old in years, but he suffered prematurely 
from the disabilities of age. His place was at the chimney-side; 
there he sat reading, in a lined gown, with few words for any 
man, and wry words for none—the model of an old retired 
housekeeper; and yet his mind very well nourished with 
study, and reputed in the country to be more cunning than 
he seemed. The Master of Ballantrae, James in baptism, took 
from his father the love of serious reading; some of his tact 
perhaps as well, but that which was only policy in the father 
became black dissimulation in the son. The face of his 
behaviour was merely popular and wild: he sat late at wine, 
later at the cards; had the name in the country of “an unco 
man for the lasses;” and was ever in the front of broils. But 
for all he was the first to go in, yet it was observed he was 
invariably the best to come off; and his partners in mischief 
were usually alone to pay the piper. This luck or dexterity 
got him several ill-wishers, but with the rest of the country 
enhanced his reputation; so that great things were looked for 
in his future, when he should have gained more gravity. 
One very black mark he had to his name; but the matter was 
hushed up at the time, and so defaced by legends before I 
came into those parts, that I scruple to set it down. If it was 
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true, it was a horrid fact in one so young; and if false, it was 
a horrid calumny. I think it notable that he had always 
vaunted himself quite implacable, and was taken at his word; 
so that he had the addition among his neighbours of “an ill 
man to cross. Here was altogether a young nobleman (not 
yet twenty-four in the year ’45) who had made a figure in 
the country beyond his time of life. The less marvel if there 
were little heard of the second son, Mr Henry (my late Lord 
Durrisdcer), who was neither very bad nor yet very able, but 
an honest, solid sort of lad like many of his neighbours. 
Little heard, I say; but indeed it was a case of little spoken. 
He was known among the salmon fishers in the firth, for that 
was a sport that he assiduously followed; he was an excellent 
good horse-doctor besides; and took a chief hand, almost 
Irom a boy, in the management of the estates. How hard a 
■>art that was, in the situation of that family, none knows 
-■'etter than myself; nor yet with how little colour of justice a 
man may there acquire the reputation of a tyrant and a miser. 

I he fourth person in the house was Miss Alison Graeme, a 
near kinswoman, an orphan, and the heir to a considerable 
fortune which her father had acquired in trade. This money 
was loudly called for by my lord’s necessities; indeed the 
land was deeply mortgaged; and Miss Alison was designed 
accordingly to be the Master’s wife, gladly enough on her 
side; with how much good-will on his, is another matter. 
She was a comely girl, and in those days very spirited and 
self-w died; for the old lord having no daughter of his own, and 
my lady being long dead, she had grown up as best she might. 

To these four came the news of Prince Charlie’s landing, 
aiu set them presently by the cars. My lord, like the cliiinney- 

, cc P C j “ lat ^ lc was > was a H for temporizing. Miss Alison held 
t ie ot ler side, because it appeared romantical; and the Master 

(t tong 1 I have heard they did not agree often) was for this 
once of her opinion. The adventure tempted him, as I con¬ 
ceive; lie was tempted by the opportunity to raise the fortunes 
o t ie louse, and not less by the hope of paying off his private 
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liabilities, which were heavy beyond all opinion. As for Mr 
Henry, it appears he said little enough at first; his part came 
later on. It took the three a whole day’s disputation, before 
they agreed to steer a middle course, one son going forth to 
strike a blow for King James, my lord and the other staying 
at home to keep in favour with King George. Doubtless tills 
was my lord’s decision; and, as is well known, it was the part 
played by many considerable families. But the one dispute 
settled, another opened. For my lord, Miss Alison, and Mr 
Henry all held the one view: that it was the cadet’s part to 
go out; and the Master, what with restlessness and vanity, 
would at no rate consent to stay at home. My lord pleaded, 
Miss Alison wept, Mr Henry was very plain spoken: all was 
of no avail. 

It is the direct heir of Durrisdeer that should ride by his 
King’s bridle,” says the Master. 

If we were playing a manly part,” says Mr Henry, 
there might be sense in such talk. But what are we doing? 
Cheating at cards!” 

We are saving the house of Durrisdeer, Henry,” Ins 
father said. 


And see, James,” said Mr Henry, “if I go, and the Prince 
has the upper hand, it will be easy to make your peace with 
Krng James. But if you go, and the expedition fails, we divide 
the right and the title. And what shall I be then?” 

You will be Lord Durrisdeer,” said the Master. "I put 
all I have upon the table.” 

I play at no such game,” cries Mr Henry. “I shall be left 
in such a situation as no man of sense and honour could 


endure. I shall be neither fish nor flesh!” he cried. And a 
little after he had another expression, plainer perhaps than he 
intended. “It is your duty to be here with my father,” said 
Y° u k now well enough you are the favourite.” 

Ay? said the Master. “And there spoke Envy! Would 
you trip up my heels—Jacob?” said he, and dwelled upon the 
name maliciously. 
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Mr Henry went and walked at the low end of the hall 
without reply; for he had an excellent gift of silence. Presently 
he came back. 

“I am the cadet and I should go,” said he. “And my lord 
here is the master, and he says I shall go. What say ye to that, 
my brother?” 

“I say this, Harry,” returned the Master, “that when very 
obstinate folk are met, there are only two ways out: blows— 
and I think none of us could care to go so far; or the arbitra¬ 
ment of chance—and here is a guinea piece. Will you stand 
by the toss of the coin?” 

“I will stand and fall by it,” said Mr Henry. “Heads, I go; 
shield, I stay.” 

The coin was spun, and it fell shield. “So there is a lesson 
for Jacob,” says the Master. 

“We shall live to repent of this,” says Mr Henry, and flung 
out of the hall. 

As for Miss Alison, she caught up that piece of gold which 
had just sent her lover to the wars, and flung it clean through 
the family shield in the great painted window. 

“If you loved me as well as I love you, you would have 
stayed,” cried she. 

“ T could not love you, dear, so well, loved I not honour 
more/ ” sang the Master. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you have no heart—I hope you may 
be killed!” and she ran from the room, and in tears, to her 
own chamber. 

It seems the Master turned to my lord with his most 
comical manner, and says he, “This looks like a devil of a 
wife.” 

“I think you are a devil of a son to me,” cried his father, 
“you that have always been the favourite, to my shame be it 
spoken. Never a good hour have I gotten of you, since you 
were born; no, never one good hour,” and repeated it again 
the third time. Whether it was the Master’s levity, or" his 
insubordination, or Mr Henry s word about the favourite son. 
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that had so much disturbed my lord, I do not know; but I 
incline to think it was the last, for I have it by all accounts 
that Mr Henry was more made up to from that hour. 

Altogether it was in pretty ill blood with his family that 
the Master rode to the North; which was the more sorrow¬ 
ful for others to remember when it seemed too late. By fear 
and favour he had scraped together near upon a dozen men, 
principally tenants sons; they were all pretty full when they 
set forth, and rode up the hill by the old abbey, roaring and 
singing, the white cockade in every hat. It was a desperate 
venture for so small a company to cross the most of Scotland 
unsupported; and (what made folk think so the more) even 
as that poor dozen was clattering up the hill, a great ship of 
the king’s navy, that could have brought them under with a 
single boat, lay with her broad ensign streaming in the bay. 
The next afternoon, having given the Master a fair start, it 
was Mr Henry’s turn; and he rode off, all by himself, to offer 
his sword and carry letters from his father to King George’s 
Government. Miss Alison was shut in her room, and did 
little but weep, till both were gone; only she stitched the 
cockade upon the Master’s hat, and (as John Paul told me) it 
was wetted with tears when he carried it down to him. 

In all that followed, Mr Henry and my lord were true to 
their bargain. That ever they accomplished anything is more 
tiaiM could learn; and that they were anyway strong on the 
ing s side, more than I believe. But they kept the letter of 
oyalty, corresponded with my Lord President, sat still at 
lomc, and had little or no commerce with the Master while 
t at usiness lasted. Nor was he, on his side, more com¬ 
municative. Miss Alison, indeed, was always sending him 
expresses, but I do not know if she had many answers. 
Macconochie rode for her once, and found the Highlanders 
cforc Carlisle, and the Master riding by the Prince’s side in 
Jig 1 favour; he took the letter (so Macconochie tells), opened 
it, g anced it through with a mouth like a man whistling, and 
stuc ^ hi his belt, whence, on his horse passageing, it fell 
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unregarded to the ground. It was Macconochie who picked 
it up; and he still kept it, and indeed I have seen it in his hands. 
News came to Durrisdeer of course, by the common report, 
as it goes travelling through a country, a thing always wonder¬ 
ful to me. By that means the family learned more of the 
Master’s favour with the Prince, and the ground it was said 
to stand on: for by a strange condescension in a man so proud 
—only that he was a man still more ambitious—he was said 
to have crept into notability by truckling to the Irish. Sir 
Thomas Sullivan, Colonel Burke, and the rest, were his daily 
comrades, by which course lie withdrew himself from his 
own country-folk. All the small intrigues he had a hand in 
fomenting; thwarted my Lord George upon a thousand 
points; was always for the advice that seemed palatable to the 
Prince, no matter if it was good or bad; and seems upon the 
whole (like the gambler lie was all through life) to have had 
less regard to the chances of the campaign than to the great¬ 
ness of favour he might aspire to, if, by any luck, it should 
succeed. For the rest, he did very well in the field—no one 
questioned that, for he was no coward. 

The next was the news of Cullodcn, which was brought to 
Durrisdeer by one of the tenants’ sons—the only survivor, he 
declared, of all those that had gone singing up the hill. By 
an unfortunate chance John Paul and Macconochie had that 
very morning found the guinea piece—which was the root 
of all the evil—sticking in a holly bush; they had been “up 
the gait,’’ as the servants say at Durrisdeer, to the change- 
house; and if they had little left of the guinea, they had less of 
their wits. What must John Paul do but burst into the hall 
where the family sat at dinner, and cry the news to them that 
“Tam Macmorland was but new lichtit at the door, and— 
wirra, wirra—there were nane to come behind him”? 

They took the word in silence like folk condemned; only 
Mr Henry carrying his palm to his face, and Miss Alison 
laying her head outright upon her hands. As for my lord, he 
was like ashes. 
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“I have still one son,” says he. ‘‘And, Henry, I will do you 
this justice—it is the kinder that is left.” 

It was a strange thing to say in such a moment; but my 
lord had never forgotten Mr Henry’s speech, and lie had 
years of injustice on his conscience. Still it was a strange 
thing, and more than Miss Alison could let pass. She broke 
out and blamed my lord for his unnatural words, and Mr 
Henry because he was sitting there in safety when his brother 
lay dead, and herself because she had given her sweetheart 
ill words at his departure, calling him the flower of the flock, 
wringing her hands, protesting her love, and crying on him 
by his name—so that the servants stood astonished. 

Mr Henry got to his feet, and stood holding his chair. It 
was he that was like ashes now. 


‘Oh!” he burst out suddenly, ‘‘I know you loved him.” 
The world knows that, glory be to God!” cries she; and 
then to Mr Henry: ‘‘There is none but me to know one 
thing—that you were a traitor to him in your heart.” 

God knows,” groans he, ‘‘it was lost love on both sides.” 
Time went by in the house after that without much change; 
only they were now three instead of four, which was a 


perpetual reminder of their loss. Miss Alison’s money, you 
are to bear in mind, was highly needful for the estates; and 
the one brother being dead, my lord soon set his heart upon 
her marrying the other. 


ESCAPE AFTER DEFEAT 

Fleeing from the battle of Culloden, 1746, after the defeat 
of Prince Charles’s forces, the Master of Ballantrae, in company 
with an Irishman, Francis Burke, made for the coast. The 
narrative is told by Burke. 

Towards afternoon we came down to the shores of that loch 
for which we were heading; and there was the ship, but newly 
come to anchor. She was the Saitite-Marie-des-Anges, out of 
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the port of Havre-de-Grace. The Master, after we had 
signalled for a boat, asked me if I knew the captain. I told 
him he was a countryman of mine, of the most unblemished 
integrity, but, I was afraid, a rather timorous man. 

“No matter,” says he. “For all that, he should certainly 
hear the truth.” 

I asked him if he meant about the battle, for if the captain 
once knew the standard was down, he would certainly put 
to sea again at once. 

“And even then!” said he; “the arms are now of no sort 
of utility.” 

“My dear man,” said I, “who thinks of the arms? But, to 
be sure, we must remember our friends. They will be close 
upon our heels, perhaps the Prince himself, and if the ship be 
gone, a great number of valuable lives may be imperilled.” 

The captain and the crew have lives also, if you come 
to that,” says Ballantrae. 

This I declared was but a quibble, and that I would not 
hear of the captain being told; and then it was that Ballantrae 
made me a witty answer, for the sake of which (and also 
because I have been blamed myself in this business of the 
Sainte-Marie-des-Anges) I have related the whole conversation 
as it passed. 

Frank, says he, “remember our bargain. I must not 
object to your holding your tongue, which I hereby even 
encourage you to do; but, by the same terms, you are not 
to resent my telling.” 

I could not help laughing at this; though I still forewarned 
him what would come of it. 

“The devil may come of it for what I care,” says the 
reckless fellow. I have always done exactly as I felt inclined.” 

As is well known, my prediction came true. The captain 

had no sooner heard the news than he cut his cable and to sea 

again; and before morning broke, we were in the Great 
Minch. 

The ship was very old; and the skipper, although the most 
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honest of men (and Irish too), was one of the least capable. 
The wind blew very boisterous, and the sea raged extremely. 
All that day we had little heart whether to eat or drink; went 
early to rest in some concern of mind; and (as if to give us a 
lesson) in the night the wind chopped suddenly into the north¬ 
east, and blew a hurricane. We were awaked by the dreadful 
thunder of the tempest and the stamping of the mariners on 
deck; so that I supposed our last hour was certainly come; and 
the terror of my mind was increased out of all measure by 
Ballantrae, who mocked at my devotions. It is in hours like 
these that a man of any piety appears in liis true light, and we 
find (what we arc taught as babes) the small trust that can be 
set in worldly friends—I would be unworthy of my religion 
if I let this pass without particular remark. For three days 
we lay in the dark in the cabin, and had but a biscuit to nibble. 
On the fourth the wind fell, leaving the ship dismasted and 
heaving on vast billows. The captain had not a guess or 
whither we were blown; he was stark ignorant of his trade, 
and could do naught but bless the Holy Virgin; a very good 
thing, too, but scarce the whole of seamanship. It seemed our 
one hope was to be picked up by another vessel; and if that 
should prove to be an English ship, it might be no great 
blessing to the Master and myself. 

The fifth and sixth days we tossed there helpless. The 
seventh some sail was got on her, but she was an unwieldy 
vessel at the best, and w r c made little but leeway. All the time, 
indeed, we had been drifting to the south and west, and during 
the tempest must have driven in that direction with unheard-of 
violence. The ninth dawn was cold and black, with a great 
sea running, and every mark of foul weather. In this situation 
wc were overjoyed to sight a small ship on the horizon, and to 
perceive her go about and head for the Sainte-Marie. But our 
gratification did not very long endure; for when she had laid 
to and lowered a boat, it was immediately filled with dis¬ 
orderly fellows, who sang and shouted as they pulled across 
to us, and swarmed in on our deck witli bare cutlasses, cursing 
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loudly. Their leader was a horrible villain, with his face 
blacked and his whiskers curled in ringlets—Teach, his name, 
a most notorious pirate. He stamped about the deck, raving 
and crying out that his name was Satan, and his ship was 
called Hell. There was something about him like a wicked 
child or a half-witted person that daunted me beyond ex¬ 
pression. I whispered in the ear of Ballantrae that I would 
not be the last to volunteer, and only prayed God they might 
be short of hands; he approved my purpose with a nod. 

“Bcdad,” said I to Master Teach, “if you are Satan, here 
is a devil for ye.” 

The word pleased him; and (not to dwell upon these 
shocking incidents) Ballantrae and I and two others were 
taken for recruits, while the skipper and all the rest were cast 
into the sea by the method of walking the plank. It was the 
first time I had seen tliis done; my heart died within me at 
the spectacle; and Master Teach or one of his acolytes (for 
my head was too much lost to be precise) remarked upon my 
pale face in a very alarming manner. I had the strength to 
cut a step or two of a jig, and cry out some ribaldry, which 
saved me for that time; but my lc^s were like water when I 
must get down into the skiff among these miscreants; and 
what with my horror of my company and fear of the mon¬ 
strous billows, it was all I could do to keep an Irish tongue 
and break a jest or two as we were pulled aboard. By the 
blessing of God, there was a fiddle in the pirate ship, which I 
had no sooner seen than I fell upon; and in my quality of 
crowder I had the heavenly good luck to get favour in their 
eyes. Crowding Pat was the name they dubbed me with; 
and it was little I cared for a name so long as my skin was 
whole. 

What kind of a pandemonium that vessel was, I cannot 
describe, but she was commanded by a lunatic, and might be 
called a floating Bedlam. Drinking, roaring, singing, quarrel¬ 
ling, dancing, they were never all sober at one time; and there 
were days together when, if a squall had supervened, it 
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must have sent us to the bottom; or if a king’s ship had come 
along, it would have found us quite helpless for defence. 
Once or twice we sighted a sail, and, if we were sober enough, 
overhauled her, God forgive us! and if we were all too drunk, 
she got away, and I would bless the saints under my breath. 
Teach ruled, if you can call that rule which brought no order, 
by the terror he created; and I observed the man was very 
vain of his position. I have known marshals of France—ay, 
and even Highland chieftains—that were less openly puffed 
up; which throws a singular light on the pursuit of honour and 
glory. Indeed, the longer we live, the more we perceive the 
sagacity of Aristotle and the other old philosophers; and 
though I have all my life been eager for legitimate distinctions, 
I can lay my hand upon my heart, at the end of my career, 
and declare there is not one—no, nor yet life itself—which is 
worth acquiring or preserving at the slightest cost of dignity. 

It was long before I got private speech of Ballantrae; but at 
length one night we crept out upon the bowsprit, when the 
rest were better employed, and commiserated our position. 

None can deliver us but the saints,” said I. 

My mind is very different,” said Ballantrae, ‘'for I am 
going to deliver myself. This Teach is the poorest creature 
possible; we make no profit of him, and lie continually open 
to capture; and,” says he, “I am not going to be a tarry 
pirate for nothing, nor yet to hang in chains if I can help it.” 
And he told me what was in his mind to better the state of the 
ship in the way of discipline, which would give us safety for 
the present, and a sooner hope of deliverance when they should 
have gained enough and should break up their company. 

I confessed to him ingenuously that my nerve was quite 
shook amid these horrible surroundings, and I durst scarce 
tell him to count upon me. 

I am not very easily frightened,” said he, "nor very 
easily beat.” 

A few days after, there befell an accident which had nearly 
banged us all, and offers the most extraordinary picture of 
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the folly that ruled in our concerns. We were all pretty drunk, 
and, some bedlamite spying a sail, Teach put the ship about 
in chase without a glance, and we began to bustle up the arms 
and boast of the horrors that should follow. I observed 
Ballantrac stood quiet in the bows, looking under the shade 
of his hand; but for my part, true to my policy among these 
savages, I was at work with the busiest and passing Irish jests 
for their diversion. 

“Run up the colours,” cries Teach. “Show the-s the 

Jolly Roger!” 

It was the merest drunken braggadocio at such a stage, 
and might have lost us a valuable prize; but I thought it no 
part of mine to reason, and I ran up the black flag with my 
own hand. 

Ballantrae steps presently aft with a smile upon his face. 

You may perhaps like to know, you drunken dog,” says 
he, “that you are chasing a king’s ship.” 

Teacli roared him the he; but he ran at the same time 
to the bulwarks, and so did they all. I have never seen so 
many drunken men struck suddenly sober. The cruiser had 
gone about, upon our impudent display of colours; she was 
just then filling on the new tack; her ensign blew out quite 
plain to see; and even as we stared, there came a puff of smoke, 
and then a report, and a shot plunged in the waves a good way 
short of us. Some ran to the ropes, and got the Sarah round 
with an incredible swiftness. One fellow fell on the rum barrel, 
which stood broached upon the deck, and rolled it promptly 
overboard. On my part, I made for the Jolly Roger, struck 
it, tossed it in the sea; and could have flung myself after, so 
vexed was I with our mismanagement. As for Teach, he grew 
as pale as death, and incontinently went down to his cabin. 
Only twice he came on deck that afternoon; went to the taff- 

T l^ ok a lon S look at thc kin S s shi P> which was still on 
the horizon heading after us; and then, without speech, back 

to his cabin. You may say he deserted us; and if it had not 

been for one very capable sailor we had on board, and for the 
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“Go down to your cabin,” cries Ballantrae, “and come on 
deck again when you are sober. Do you think we are going 
to hang for you, you black-faced, half-witted, drunken brute 
and butcher? Go down!” And he stamped his foot at him 
with such a sudden smartness that Teach fairly ran for it to the 
companion. 

“And now, mates,” says Ballantrae, “a word with you. 
I don’t know if you are gentlemen of fortune for the fun of 
the thing, but I am not. I want to make money, and get 
ashore again, and spend it like a man. And on one tiling my 
mind is made up: I will not hang if I can help it. Come, give 
me a hint; I’m only a beginner! Is there no way to get a little 
discipline and common sense about this business?” 

One of the men spoke up: he said by rights they should 
have a quartermaster; and no sooner was the word out of his 
mouth than they were all of that opinion. The tiling went by 
acclamation, Ballantrae was made quartermaster, the rum 
was put in his charge, laws were passed in imitation of those 
of a pirate by the name of Roberts, and the last proposal was 
to make an end of Teach. But Ballantrae was afraid of a more 
efficient captain, who might be a counterweight to himself, 
and he opposed this stoutly. Teach, he said, was good enough 
to board ships and to frighten fools with his blacked face and 
swearing; we could scarce get a better man than Teach for 
that; and besides, as the man was now disconsidered and as 
good as deposed, we might reduce his proportion of the 
plunder. This carried it; Teach’s share was cut down to a 
mere derision, being actually less than mine; and there 
remained only two points: whether he would consent, and 
who was to announce to him this resolution. 

“Do not let that stick you,” says Ballantrae, “I will do 
that.” 

And he stepped to the companion and down alone into 
the cabin to face the drunken savage. 

This is the man for us,” cries one of the hands. “Three 
cheers for that quartermaster!” which were given with a 
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will, my own voice among the loudest, and I dare say these 
plaudits had their effect on Master Teach in the cabin, as we 
have seen oflate days how shouting in the streets may trouble 
even the minds of legislators. 

What passed precisely was never known, though some of 
die heads of it came to the surface later on; and we were all 
amazed, as well as gratified, when Ballantrac came on deck 
with Teach upon his arm, and announced that all had been 
consented. 


JUSTICE ON A PIRATE ? 


For twelve to fifteen months the Master of Ballantrac was at 
sea in the North Atlantic. 

In the meanwhile our ship was growing very foul, and it 
was high time we should make for our port de carriage , which 
was in die estuary of a river among swamps. It was openly 
understood diat we should then break up and go and squander 
our proporrions of the spoil; and this made every man greedy 
of a little more, so that our decision was delayed from day to 
day. What finally decided matters was a trifling accident, 
such as an ignorant person might suppose incidental to our 
way of life. But here I must explain: on only one of all the 
ships we boarded, the first on which we found women, did 
we meet with any genuine resistance. O 11 that occasion we 
had two men killed and several injured, and if it had not been 
for the gallantry of Ballantrae we had surely been beat back 
at last. Everywhere else the defence (where there was any 
at all) was what the worst troops in Europe would have 
laughed at; so that the most dangerous part of our employ¬ 
ment was to clamber up the side of the ship; and I have even 
known the poor souls on board to cast us a line, so eager were 
they to volunteer instead of walking the plank. This constant 
immunity had made our fellows very soft, so that I under¬ 
stood how Teach had made so deep a mark upon their 

B 
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minds; for indeed the company of that lunatic was the chief 
danger in our way of life. The accident to which I have 
referred was this: We had sighted a little full-rigged ship very 
close under our board in a haze; she sailed near as well as we 
did—I should be nearer truth if I said, near as ill—and we 
cleared the bow-chaser to see if we could bring a spar or two 
about their ears. The swell was exceeding great; the motion 
of the ship beyond description; it was little wonder if our 
gunners should fire thrice and be still quite broad of what 
they aimed at. But in the meanwhile the chase had cleared a 
stern gun, the thickness of the air concealing them; and being 
better marksmen, their first shot struck us in the bows, 
knocked our two gunners into mince-meat, so that we were 
all sprinkled with the blood, and plunged through the deck 
into the forecastle where we slept. Ballantrae would have 
held on; indeed, there was nothing in this contretemps to affect 
the mind of any soldier; but he had a quick perception of the 
men’s wishes, and it was plain this lucky shot had given them 
a sickener of their trade. In a moment they were all of one 
mind: the chase was drawing away from us, it was needless to 
hold on, the Sarah was too foul to overhaul a bottle, it was 
mere foolery to keep the sea with her; and on these pretended 
grounds her head was incontinently put about and the course 
laid for the river. It was strange to see what merriment fell 
on that ship’s company, and how they stamped about the deck 
jesting, and each computing what increase had come to his 
share by the death of the two gunners. 

We were nine days making our port, so light were the 
airs we had to sail on, so foul was the ship’s bottom; but 
early on the tenth, before dawn, and in a light lifting haze, 
we passed the head. A little after, the haze lifted, and fell 
again, showing us a cruiser very close. This was a sore blow, 
happening so near our refuge. There was a great debate of 
whether she had seen us, and if so whether it was likely they 
had recognized the Sarah. We were very careful, by destroy¬ 
ing every member of those crews we overhauled, to leave no 
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evidence as to our own persons; but the appearance of the 
Sarah herself we could not keep so private; and above all of 
late, since she had been foul, and we had pursued many ships 
without success, it was plain that her description had been 
often published. I supposed this alert would have made us 
separate upon the instant. But here again that original genius 
of Ballantrae’s had a surprise in store for me. He and Teach 
(and it was the most remarkable step of his success) had gone 
hand in hand since the first day of his appointment. I often 
questioned him upon the fact, and never got an answer but 
once, when lie told me he and Teach had an understanding 
“which would very much surprise the crew if they should 
hear of it, and would surprise himself a good deal if it was 
carried out.” Well, here again he and Teach were of a mind; 
and by their joint procurement the anchor was no sooner 
down than the whole crew went off upon a scene of drunken¬ 
ness indescribable. By afternoon we were a mere shipful 
of lunatical persons, throwing of tilings overboard, howling 
of different songs at the same time, quarrelling and falling 
together, and then forgetting our quarrels to embrace. 
Ballantiac had bid me drink nothing, and feign drunkenness, 
as I valued my life; and I have never passed a day so weari¬ 
somely, lying the best part of the time upon the forecastle 
and watching the swamps and thickets by which our little 
basin was entirely surrounded for the eye. A little after dusk 
Ballantrae stumbled up to my side, feigned to fall, with a 
drunken laugh, and before he got to his feet again, whispered 
me to “reel down into the cabin and seem to fall asleep upon 
a locker, for there would be need of me soon.” I did as I was 
told, and coming into the cabin, where it was quite dark, let 
myself fall on the first locker. There was a man there already; 
by the way he stirred and threw me off, I could not think lie 
was much in liquor; and yet when I had found another place, 
he seemed to continue to sleep on. My heart now beat very 
hard, for I saw some desperate matter was 111 act. Presently 
down came Ballantrae, lit the lamp, looked about the cabin, 
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nodded as if pleased, and on deck again without a word. I 
peered out from between my fingers, and saw there were three 
of us slumbering, or feigning to slumber, on the lockers: 
myself, one Dutton, and one Grady, both resolute men. On 
deck the rest were got to a pitch of revelry quite beyond the 
bounds of what is human; so that no reasonable name can 
describe the sounds they were now making. I have heard 
many a drunken bout in my time, many on board that very 
Sarah , but never anything the least like this, which made me 
early suppose the liquor had been tampered with. It was a 
long while before these yells and howls died out into a sort of 
miserable moaning, and then to silence; and it seemed a long 
while after that before Ballantrae came down again, this time 
with Teach upon his heels. The latter cursed at the sight of us 
three upon the lockers. 

“Tut,” says Ballantrae, “you might fire a pistol at their 
ears. You know what stuff they have been swallowing.” 

There was a hatch in the cabin floor, and under that the 
richest part of the booty was stored against the day of divi¬ 
sion. It fastened with a ring and three padlocks, the keys 
(for greater security) being divided—one to Teach, one to 
Ballantrae, and one to the mate, a man called Hammond. 
Yet I was amazed to see they were now all in the one hand; 
and yet more amazed (still looking through my fingers) to 
observe Ballantrae and Teach bring up several packets, four 
of them in all, very carefully made up and with a loop for 
carriage. 

“And now,” says Teach, “let us be going.” 

One word, says Ballantrae. “I have discovered there 
is another man besides yourself who knows a private path 
across the swamp; and it seems it is shorter than yours.” 

Teach cried out, in that case, they were undone. 

I do not know for that, * says Ballantrae. “For there are 
several other circumstances with which I must acquaint you. 
First of all, there is no bullet in your pistols, which (if you 
remember) I was kind enough to load for both of us this 
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morning. Secondly, as there is someone else who knows a 
passage, you must think it highly improbable I should saddle 
myself with a lunatic like you. Thirdly, these gentlemen 
(who need no longer pretend to be asleep) arc those of my 
party, and will now proceed to gag and bind you to the mast; 
and when your men awaken (if they ever do awake after the 
drugs we have mingled in their liquor), I am sure they will 
be so obliging as to deliver you, and you will have no 
difficulty, I dare say, to explain the business of the keys.” 

Not a word said Teach, but looked at us like a frightened 
baby as we gagged and bound him. 

“Now you see, you moon-calf,” says Ballantrac, “why we 
make four packets. Heretofore you have been called Captain 
Teach, but I think you are now rather Captain Learn.” 

That was our last word on board the Sarah. We four, 
with our four packets, lowered ourselves softly into a skid, 
and left that ship behind us as silent as the grave, only for 
the moaning of some of the drunkards. There was a fog 
about breast-high upon the waters; so that Dutton, who 
knew the passage, must stand on his feet to direct our rowing; 
and this, as it forced us to row gently, was the means of our 
deliverance. We were yet but a little way from the ship, 
when it began to come grey, and the birds to fly abroad upon 
the water. All of a sudden Dutton clapped down upon his 
hams, and whispered us to be silent for our lives, and hearken. 
Sure enough, we heard a little faint creak of oars upon one 
hand, and then again, and further off, a creak of oars upon the 
other. It was clear we had been sighted yesterday in the 
morning; here were the cruiser’s boats to cut us out; here 
were we defenceless in their very midst. Sure, never were poor 
souls more perilously placed; and as we lay there on our oars, 
praying God the mist might hold, the sweat poured from my 
brow. Presently we heard one of the boats where we might 
have thrown a biscuit in her. “Softly, men,” we heard an 
officer whisper; and I marvelled they could not hear the 
drumming of my heart. 
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“Never mind the path,” says Ballantrae; “we must get 
shelter anyhow; let us pull straight ahead for the sides of the 
basin.” 

This we did with the most anxious precaution, rowing, as 
best we could, upon our hands, and steering at a venture in the 
fog, which was (for all that) our only safety. But Heaven 
guided us; we touched ground at a thicket; scrambled ashore 
with our treasure; and having no other way of concealment, 
and the mist beginning already to lighten, hove down the 
skiff and let her sink. We were still but new under cover 
when the sun rose; and at the same time, from the midst of the 
basin, a great shouting of seamen sprang up, and we knew the 
Sarah was being boarded. I heard afterwards the officer that 
took her got great honour; and it’s true the approach was 
creditably managed, but I think he had an easy capture when 
he came to board. 

I was still blessing the saints for my escape, when I became 

aware we were in trouble of another kind. We were here 

landed at random in a vast and dangerous swamp; and how 

to come at the path was a concern of doubt, fatigue, and 

peril. Dutton, indeed, was of opinion we should wait until 

the ship was gone, and fish up the skiff; for any delay would be 

more wise than to go blindly ahead in that morass. One went 

back accordingly to the basin-side and (peering through the 

thicket) saw the fog already quite drunk up, and English 

colours flying on the Sarah , but no movement made to get 

her under way. Our situation was now very doubtful. 

The swamp was an unhealthful place to linger in; we had 

been so greedy to bring treasures that we had brought but 

little food; it was highly desirable, besides, that we should 

get clear of the neighbourhood and into the settlements before 

the news of the capture went abroad; and against all these 

considerations, there was only the peril of the passage on the 

other side. I think it not wonderful we decided on the active 
part. 

It was already blistering hot when we set forth to pass the 
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marsh, or rather to strike the path, by compass. Dutton 
took the compass and one or other of us three carried his 
proportion of the treasure. I promise you he kept a sharp 
eye to his rear, for it was like the man’s soul that he must 
trust us with. The thicket was as close as a bush; the ground 
very treacherous, so that we often sank in the most terrifying 
maimer, and must go round about; the heat, besides, was 
stifling, the air singularly heavy, and the stinging insects 
abounded in such myriads that each of us walked under his 
own cloud. It has often been commented on, how much 
better gentlemen of birth endure fatigue than persons of the 
rabble; so that walking officers who must tramp in the dirt 
beside their men, shame them by their constancy. This was 
well to be observed in the present instance; for here were 
Ballantrae and I, two gentlemen of the highest breeding, on 
the one hand; and on the other Grady, a common mariner, 
and a man nearly a giant in physical strength. The case of 
Dutton is not in point, for I confess he did as well as any of 
us. But as for Grady, he began early to lament his case, tailed 
in the rear, refused to carry Dutton’s packet when it came his 
turn, clamoured continually for rum (of which we had too 
little), and at last even threatened us from behind with a 
cocked pistol, unless we should allow him rest. Ballantrae 
would have fought it out, I believe; but I prevailed with him 
the other way; and we made a stop and ate a meal. It seemed 
to benefit Grady little; he was in the rear again at once, 
growling and bemoaning his lot; and at last, by some careless¬ 
ness, not having followed properly in our tracks, stumbled 
into a deep part of the slough where it was mostly water, 
gave some very dreadful screams, and before we could come 
to his aid had sunk along with his booty. His fate, and above 
all these screams of his, appalled us to the soul; yet it was, on 
the whole, a fortunate circumstance and the means of our 
deliverance, for it moved Dutton to mount into a tree, 
whence he was able to perceive and to show me, who had 
climbed after him, a high piece of wood, which was a 
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landmark for the path. He went forward the more carelessly, 
I must suppose; for presently we saw him sink a little down, 
draw up his feet and sink again, and so twice. Then he 
turned his face to us, pretty white. 

“•Lend a hand,” said he, “I am in a bad place.” 

“I don’t know about that,” says Ballantrae, standing still. 

Dutton broke out into the most violent oaths, sinking a 
little lower as he did, so that the mud was nearly to his waist, 
and plucking a pistol from his belt, “Help me,” he cries, “or 
die and be damned to you!” 

“Nay,” says Ballantrae, “I did but jest. I am coming.” 
And he set down his own packet and Dutton’s, which he was 
then carrying. “Do not venture near till we see if you are 
needed,” said he to me, and went forward alone to where the 
man was bogged. He was quiet now, though he still held the 
pistol; and the marks of terror in his countenance were very 
moving to behold. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” says he, “look sharp.” 

Ballantrae was now got close up. “Keep still,” says he, 
and seemed to consider; and then, “Reach out both your 
hands!” 

Dutton laid down his pistol, and so watery was the top 
surface that it went clear out of sight; with an oath he stooped 
to snatch it; and as he did so, Ballantrae leaned forth and 
stabbed him between the shoulders. Up went his hands over 
his head—I know not whether with the pain or to ward 

himself; and the next moment he doubled forward in the 
mud. 

Ballantrae was already over the ankles; but he plucked 
himself out, and came back to me, where I stood with my 
knees smiting one another. “The devil take you, Francis!” 
says he. I believe you are a half-hearted fellow, after all. 

I have only done justice on a pirate. And here we are quite 
clear of the Sarahl Who shall now say that we have dipped 
our hands in any irregularities?” 

I assured him he did me injustice; but my sense of humanity 
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was so much affected by the horridness of the fact that I could 
scarce find breath to answer with. 

Come, said he, “you must be more resolved. The 
need for this fellow ceased when he had shown you where 
the path ran; and you cannot deny I would have been daft 
to let slip so fair an opportunity/* 

I could not deny but he was right in principle; nor yet 
could I refrain from shedding tears, of which I think no 
man of valour need have been ashamed; and it was not until 
I had a share of die rum that I was able to proceed. I repeat, 
I am far from ashamed of my generous emotion; mercy is 
honourable in the warrior; and yet I cannot altogether censure 
Ballantrac, whose step was really fortunate, as we struck the 
path without further misadventure, and the same night, about 
sundown, came to the edge of the morass. 


A PERILOUS JOURNEY 

The Master and Burke were taken on board a trading vessel 
belonging to Albany in the province of New York. They sailed 
up the Hudson River, landed at Albany, and met a young man 
named Chew who knew the Indian country well. The three 
slipped away secretly from the vessel and journeyed by canoe. 

To the toils and perils of this journey, it would require a 
pen more elegant than mine to do full justice. The reader 
must conceive for himself the dreadful wilderness which we 
had now to tread—its thickets, swamps, precipitous rocks, 
impetuous rivers, and amazing waterfalls. Among these 
barbarous scenes we must toil ail day, now paddling, now 
carrying our canoe upon our shoulders; and at night we slept 
about a fire, surrounded by the howling of wolves and other 
savage animals. It was our design to mount the headwaters 
of the Hudson to the neighbourhood of Crown Point, where 
the French had a strong place in the woods upon Lake Chain- 
plain. But to have done this directly were too perilous; and 
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it was accordingly gone upon by such a labyrinth of rivers, 
lakes, and portages as makes my head giddy to remember. 
These paths were in ordinary times entirely desert; but the 
country was now up, the tribes on the war-path, the woods 
full of Indian scouts. Again and again we came upon these 
parties when we least expected them; and one day, in par¬ 
ticular, I shall never forget how, as dawn was coming in, we 
were suddenly surrounded by five or six of these painted 
devils, uttering a very dreary sort of cry, and brandishing their 
hatchets. It passed off harmlessly, indeed, as did the rest of 
our encounters; for Chew was well known and highly 
valued among the different tribes. Indeed, he was a very 
gallant, respectable young man; but even with the advantage 
of his companionship, you must not think these meetings 
were without sensible peril. To prove friendship on our 
part, it was needful to draw upon our stock of rum—indeed, 
under whatever disguise, that is the true business of the Indian 
trader, to keep a travelling public-house in the forest; and 
when once the braves had got their bottle of scaura (as they 
call this beastly liquor), it behoved us to set forth and paddle 
for our scalps. Once they were a little drunk, good-bye to 
any sense or decency; they had but one thought, to get more 
scaura. They might easily take it in their heads to give us 
chase, and had we been overtaken, I had never written these 
memoirs. 

We were come to the most critical portion of our course, 
where we might equally expect to fall into the hands of 
French or English, when a terrible calamity befell us. Chew 
was taken suddenly sick with symptoms like those of poison, 
and in the course of a few hours expired in the bottom of the 
canoe. We thus lost at once our guide, our interpreter, our 
boatman, and our passport, for he was all these in one; and 
found ourselves reduced, at a blow, to the most desperate and 
irremediable distress. Chew, who took a great pride in his 
knowledge, had ndeed often lectured us on the geography; 
and Ballantrae, I believe, would listen. But for my part I 
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have always found such information highly tedious; and be¬ 
yond the fact that we were now in the country of the Adiron¬ 
dack Indians, and not so distant from our destination, could 
we but have found the way, I was entirely ignorant. The 
wisdom of my course was soon the more apparent; for with 
all his pains, Ballantrae was no further advanced than myself. 
He knew we must continue to go up one stream; then, by 
way of a portage, down another; and then up a third. But 
you are to consider, in a mountain country, how many streams 
came rolling in from every hand. And how is a gentleman, 
who is a perfect stranger in that part of the world, to tell any 
one of them from any other? Nor was this our only trouble. 
We were great novices, besides, in handling a canoe; the 
portages were almost beyond our strength, so that I have seen 
us sit down in despair for half an hour at a time without one 
word; and the appearance of a single Indian, since we had now 
no means of speaking to them, would have been in all prob¬ 
ability the means of our destruction. There is altogether some 
excuse if Ballantrae showed something of a glooming dis¬ 
position; his habit of imputing blame to others, quite as 
capable as himself, was less tolerable, and his language it was 
not always easy to accept. Indeed, he had contracted on board 
the pirate ship a manner of address which was in a high degree 
unusual between gentlemen; and now, when you might say 
he was in a fever, it increased upon him hugely. 

The third day of these wanderings, as we were carrying the 
canoe up a rocky portage, she fell, and was entirely bilged. 
The portage was between two lakes, both pretty extensive; 
the track, such as it was, opened at both ends upon the water, 
and on both hands was enclosed by the unbroken woods; 
and the sides of the lakes were quite impassable with bog; 
so that we beheld ourselves not only condemned to go 
without our boat and the greater part of our provisions, but 
to plunge at once into impenetrable thickets and to desert 
what little guidance we still had—the course of the river. 
Each stuck lis pistols in his belt, shouldered an axe, made a 
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pack of his treasure and as much food as he could stagger 
under; and deserting the rest of our possessions, even to our 
swords, which would have much embarrassed us among the 
woods, we set forth on this deplorable adventure. The 
labours of Hercules, so finely described by Homer, were a 
trifle to what we now underwent. Some parts of the forest 
were perfectly dense down to the ground, so that we must 
cut our way like mites in a cheese. In some the bottom was 
full of deep swamp, and the whole wood entirely rotten. I 
have leapt on a great fallen log and sunk to the knees in touch- 
wood; I have sought to stay myself, in falling, against what 
looked to be a solid trunk, and the whole thing has whiffed 
away at my touch like a sheet of paper. Stumbling, falling, 
bogging to the knees, hewing our way, our eyes a most put 
out with twigs and branches, our clothes plucked from our 
bodies, we laboured all day, and it is doubtful if we made 
two miles. What was worse, as we could rarely get a view 
of the country, and were perpetually justled from our path 
by obstacles, it was impossible even to have a guess in what 
direction we were moving. 

A little before sundown, in an open place with a stream, 
and set about with barbarous mountains, Ballantrae threw 


down his pack. “I will go no further,” said he, and bade 
me light the fire, damning my blood in terms not proper for 
a chairman. 


I told him to try to forget he had ever been a pirate, and 
to remember he had been a gentleman. 

“Are you mad?” he cried. “Don’t cross me here!” 
And then, shaking his fist at the hills, “To think,” cries he, 
“that I must leave my bones in this miserable wilderness! 
Would God I had died upon the scaffold like a gentleman!” 
This he said ranting like an actor; and then sat biting his 
fingers and staring on the ground, a most unchristian object. 

I took a certain horror of the man, for I thought a soldier 
and a gentleman should confront his end with more philo¬ 
sophy. I made him no reply, therefore, in words; and 
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presently die evening fell so chill that I was glad, for my 
own sake, to kindle a fire. And yet God knows, in such an 
open spot, and the country alive with savages, the act was 
little short of lunacy. Ballantrae seemed never to observe 
me; but at last, as I was about parching a little corn, he 
looked up. 

“Have you ever a brother?” said he. 

“By the blessing of Heaven,” said I, “not less than five.” 

“I have the one,” said lie, with a strange voice; and then 
presently, “He shall pay me for all this,” he added. And 
when I asked him what was his brother’s part in our distress, 
“What!” lie cried, “he sits in my place, ic bears my name, 
lie courts my wife; and I am here alone with a damned 
Irishman in this tooth-chattering desert! Oh, I have been a 
common gull!” lie cried. 

The explosion was in all ways so foreign to my friend’s 
nature that I was daunted out of all my just susceptibility. 
Sure, an offensive expression, however vivacious, appears a 
wonderfully small affair in circumstances so extreme! But 
here there is a strange thing to be noted. He had only once 
before referred to the lady with whom he was contracted. 
That was when we came in view of the town of New York, 
when lie had told me, if all had their rights, lie was now in 
sight of his own property, for Miss Graeme enjoyed a large 
estate in the province. And this was certainly a natural oc¬ 
casion; but now here she was named a second time; and what 
is surely fit to be observed, in this very month, which was 
November ’47, and I believe upon that very day as we sat among 
these barbarous mountains , his brother and Miss Graeme were 
married. I am the least superstitious of men; but the hand of 
Providence is here displayed too openly not to be remarked. 

The next day, and the next, were passed in similar labours, 
Ballantrae often deciding on our course by the spinning of a 
coin; and once, when I expostulated on this childishness, he 
had an odd remark that I have never forgotten. “I know no 
better way,” said he, “to express my scorn of human reason.” 
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I think it was the third day that we found the body of a 
Christian, scalped and most abominably mangled, and lying 
in a pudder of his blood, the birds of the desert screaming 
over him, as thick as flies. I cannot describe how dreadfully 
this sight affected us; but it robbed me of all strength and all 
hope for this world. The same day, and only a little after, 
we were scrambling over a part of the forest that had been 
burned, when Ballantrae, who was a little ahead, ducked 
suddenly behind a fallen trunk. I joined him in this shelter, 
whence we could look abroad without being seen ourselves; 
and in the bottom of the next vale, beheld a large war party 
of the savages going by across our line. There might be the 
value of a weak battalion present—all naked to the waist, 
blacked with grease and soot, and painted with white lead 
and vermilion, according to their beastly habits. They went 
one behind another like a string of geese, and at a quickish 
trot, so that they took but a little while to rattle by, and dis¬ 
appear again among the woods. Yet I suppose we endured 
a greater agony of hesitation and suspense in these few 
minutes than goes usually to a man’s whole life. Whether 
they were French or English Indians, whether they desired 
scalps or prisoners, whether we should declare ourselves 
upon the chance, or lie quiet and continue the heart-breaking 
business of our journey—sure, I think these were questions 
to have puzzled the brains of Aristotle himself. Ballantrae 
turned to me with a face all wrinkled up and his teeth showing 
in his mouth, like what I have read of people starving; 
he said no word, but his whole appearance was a kind of 
dreadful question. 

“They may be of the English side,” I whispered; “and 
think! the best we could then hope, is to begin this over 
again.” 

“I know—I know,” he said. “Yet it must come to a 
plunge at last.” And he suddenly plucked out his coin, 
shook it in his closed hands, looked at it, and then lay down 
with his face in the dust. 
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THE MASTER COMES HOME 

The Master and Burke quarrelled and separated. The Master 
buried his treasure, met Burke again at Fort St Frederick, and 
went at Burke’s expense to France where for seven years he 
was supported by his brother Henry. He returned from France 
on board a smuggling vessel under Captain Crail when Henry 
could no longer send him money. 

It happened on the afternoon of November 7, in this same 
unfortunate year, that I espied, during my walk, the smoke 
of a beacon fire upon the Muckleross. It was drawing near 
time for my return; but the uneasiness upon my spirits was 
that day so great that I must burst through the thicket to the 
edge of what they call the Craig Head. The sun was already 
down, but there was still a broad light in the west, which 
showed me some of the smugglers treading out their signal 
fire upon the Ross, and in the bay the lugger lying with her 
sails brailed up. She was plainly but new come to anchor, 
and yet the skiff was already lowered and pulling for the 
landing-place at the end of the long shrubbery'. And this I 
knew could signify but one thing, the coming of a messenger 
for Durrisdcer. 

I laid aside the remainder of my terrors, clambered down 
the brae—a place I had never ventured through before— 
and was hid among the shore-side thickets in time to sec the 
boat touch. Captain Crail himself was steering, a tiling not 
usual; by his side there sat a passenger; and the men gave 
way with difficulty, being hampered with near upon half a 
dozen portmanteaus, great and small. But the business of 
landing was briskly carried through; and presently the 
baggage was all tumbled on shore, the boat on its return 
voyage to the lugger, and the passenger standing alone upon 
the point of rock, a tall slender figure of a gentleman, habited 
in black, with a sword by his side and a walking-cane upon 
his wrist. As he so stood, he waved the cane to Captain Crail 
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by way of salutation, with something both of grace and 
mockery that wrote the gesture deeply on my mind. 

No sooner was the boat away with my sworn enemies 
than I took a sort of half courage, came forth to the margin 
of the thicket, and there halted again, my mind being greatly 
bulled about between natural diffidence and a dark fore¬ 
boding of the truth. Indeed, I might have stood there swither- 
ing al night, had not the stranger turned, spied me through 
the mists, which were beginning to fall, and waved and cried 
on me to draw near. I did so with a heart like lead. 

“Here, my good man,” said he, in the English accent, 
“here are some tilings for Durrisdeer.” 

I was now near enough to see him, a very handsome 
figure and countenance, swarthy, lean, long, with a quick, 
alert, black look, as of one who was a fighter, and accus¬ 
tomed to command; upon one check he had a mole, not 
unbecoming; a large diamond sparkled on his hand; his 
clothes, although of the one hue, were of a French and 
foppish design; his ruffles, which he wore longer than 
common, of exquisite lace; and I wondered the more to see 
him in such a guise when he was but newly landed from a 
dirty smuggling lugger. At the same time he had a better 
look at me, toised me a second time sharply, and then smiled. 

"I wager, my friend,” says lie, ‘‘that I know both your 
name and your nickname. I divined these very clothes upon 
your hand of writing, Mr Mackcllar.” 

At these words I fell to shaking. 

Oh, says he, you need not be afraid of me. I bear no 
malice for your tedious letters; and it is my purpose to employ 
you a good deal. You may call me Mr Bally—it is the 
name I have assumed; or rather (since I am addressing so 
great a precisian) it is so I have curtailed my own. Come 
now, pick up that and that”—indicating two of the port¬ 
manteaus. That will be as much as you are fit to bear, and 
the rest can very well wait. Come, lose no time, if you please.” 

His tone was so cutting that I managed to do as he bid by a 
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sort of instinct, my mind being all the time quite lost. No 
sooner had I picked up the portmanteaus than he turned his 
back and marched off through the long shrubbery, where it 
began already to be dusk, for the wood is thick and evergreen. 
I followed behind, loaded almost to the dust, though I pro¬ 
fess I was not conscious of the burthen, being swallowed up 
in the monstrosity of this return, and my mind flying like a 
weaver’s shuttle. 


On a sudden I set the portmanteaus to the ground and halted. 
He turned and looked back at me. 

“Well?” said he. 

“You are the Master of Ballantrae?” 

You will do me the justice to observe,” says he, “that 
I have made no secret with the astute Mackcllar.” 

“And in the name of God,” cries I, “what brings you here? 
Go back, while it is yet time.” 

I thank you,” said he. “Your master has chosen this 
way, and not I; but since he has made the choice, he (and 
you also) must abide by the result. And now pick up these 
things of mine, which you have set down in a very boggy 
place, and attend to that which I have made your business.” 

But I had no thought now of obedience; I came straight 
up to him. “If nothing will move you to go back,” said I; 

though, sure, under all the circumstances, any Christian 
or pven any gentleman would scruple to go forward ...” 

^ These are gratifying expressions,” he threw in. 

If nothing will move you to go back,” I continued, 
there are still some decencies to be observed. Wait here 
with your baggage, and I will go forward and prepare your 
family. Your father is an old man; and ...” I stumbled, 
there are decencies to be observed.” 


Truly, * said he, “this Mackellar improves upon acquaint¬ 
ance. But look you here, my man, and understand it once 
for all-—vou waste your breath upon me, and I go my own 
way with inevitable motion.” 

Ah! says I. “Is that so? We shall sec then!” 
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And I turned and took to my heels for Durrisdeer. He 
clutched at me and cried out angrily, and then I believe I 
heard him laugh, and then I am certain he pursued me for 
a step or two, and (I suppose) desisted. One thing at least is 
sure, that I came but a few minutes later to the door of the 
great house, nearly strangled for the lack of breath, but quite 
alone. Straight up the stair I ran, and burst into the hall, and 
stopped before the family without the power of speech; 
but I must have carried my story in my looks, for they rose 
out of their places and stared on me like changelings. 

“He has come,” I panted out at last. 

“He?” said Mr. Henry. 

“Himself,” said I. 

“My son?” cried my lord. “Imprudent, imprudent boy! 
Oh, could he not stay where he was safe!” 

Never a word says Mrs Henry; nor did I look at her, I 
scarce knew why. 

“Well,” said Mr Henry, with a very deep breath, “and 
where is he?” 

“I left him in the long shrubbery,” said I. 

“Take me to him,” said he. 

So we went out together, he and I, without another word 
from anyone; and in the midst of the gravelled plot encoun¬ 
tered the Master strolling up, whistling as he came, and 
beating the air with his cane. There was still light enough 
overhead to recognize, though not to read, a countenance. 

“Ah! Jacob,” says the Master. “So here is Esau back.” 

“James,” says Mr Henry, “for God’s sake, call me by 
my name. I will not pretend that I am glad to see you; but 
I would fain make you as welcome as I can in the house of 
our fathers.” 

“Or in my house? or yours?” says the Master. “Which 
were you about to say? But this is an old sore, and we need 
not rub it. If you would not share with me in Paris, I hope 
you will yet scarce deny your elder brother a corner of the fire 
at Durrisdeer?” 
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“That is very idle speech,” replied Mr Henry. “And you 
understand the power of your position excellently well.” 

Why, I believe I do,” said the other with a little laugh. 
And this, though they had never touched hands, was (as we 
may say) the end of the brothers’ meeting; for at this the 
Master turned to me and bade me fetch his baggage. 

I, on my side, turned to Mr Henry for a confirmation— 
perhaps with some defiance. 

“As long as the Master is here, Mr Mackcllar, you will 
very much oblige me by regarding liis wishes as you would 
my own,” says Mr Henry. “We are constantly troubling 
you: will you be so good as send one of the servants?”— 
with an accent on the word. 

If this speech were anything at all, it was surely a well- 
deserved reproof upon the stranger; and yet, so devilish was 
his impudence, he twisted it the other way. 

And shall we be common enough to say ‘Sneck up’?” 
inquires he softly, looking upon me sideways. 

Had a kingdom depended on the act, I could not have 
trusted myself in words; even to call a servant was beyond 
me; I had rather serve the man myself than speak; and I 
turned away in silence and went into the long shrubbery, 
with a heart full of anger and despair. It was dark under 
the trees, and I walked before me and forgot what business 
I was come upon, till I near broke my shin on the portman¬ 
teaus. Then it was that I remarked a strange particular; for 
whereas I had before carried both and scarce observed it, it 
was now as much as I could do to manage one. And this, as 
it forced me to make two journeys, kept me the longer from 
the hall. 

When I got there, the business of welcome was over long 
ago; the company was already at supper; and by an oversight 
that cut me to the quick, my place had been forgotten. I had 
seen one side of the Master’s return; now I was to sec the other. 
It was he who first remarked my coming in standing back 
(as I did) in some annoyance. He jumped from his seat. 
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“And if I have not got the good Mackellar’s place!” 
cries he. “John, lay another for Mr Bally; I protest he will 
disturb no one, and your table is big enough for all.” 

I could scarce credit my ears, nor yet my senses, when he 
took me by the shoulders and thrust me, laughing, into my 
own place—such an affectionate playfulness was in his voice. 
And while John laid the fresh place for him (a thing on which 
he still insisted), he went and leaned on his father’s chair and 
looked down upon him, and the old man turned about and 
looked upward on his son, with such a pleasant mutual 
tenderness diat I could have carried my hand to my head in 
mere amazement. 

Yet all was of a piece. Never a harsh word fell from him, 
never a sneer showed upon his lip. He had laid aside even 
his cutting English accent, and spoke with the kindly Scots 
tongue, tiat set a value on affectionate words; and though 
his manners had a graceful elegance mighty foreign to our 
ways in Durrisdeer, it was still a homely courtliness, that 
did not shame but flattered us. All that he did throughout 
the meal, indeed, drinking wine with me with a notable 
respect, turning about for a pleasant word with John, fondling 
his father’s hand, breaking into little merry tales of his adven¬ 
tures, calling up the past with happy reference—all he did was 
so becoming, and himself so handsome, that I could scarce 
wonder if my lord and Mrs Henry sat about the board with 
radiant faces, or if John waited behind with dropping tears. 

As soon as supper was over, Mrs Henry rose to withdraw. 

“This was never your way, Alison,” said he. 

“It is my way now,” she replied—which was notoriously 
false, “and I will give you a good night, James, and a welcome 
—from the dead,” said she, and her voice dropped and trembled. 

Poor Mr Henry, who had made rather a heavy figure 
through the meal, was more concerned than ever; pleased 
to see his wife withdraw, and yet half displeased, as he thought 
upon the cause of it; and the next moment altogether dashed 
by the fervour of her speech. 
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On my part, I thought I was now one too many; and was 
stealing after Mrs Henry, when the Master saw me. 

“Now, Mr Mackellar,” says he, “I take this near on an 
unfriendliness. I cannot have you go: this is to make a 
stranger of the prodigal son; and let me remind you where 
—in his own father’s house! Come, sit ye down, and drink 
another glass with Mr Bally.” 

“Ay, ay, Mr Mackellar,” says my lord, “we must not 
make a stranger eidicr of him or you. I have been telling 
my son,” he added, his voice brightening as usual on the 
word, “how much we valued all your friendly service.” 

So I sat there, silent, till my usual hour; and might have 
been almost deceived in the man’s nature but for one passage, 
in which his perfidy appeared too plain. Here was the 
passage, of which, after what he knows of the brothers’ 
meeting, the reader shall consider for himself. Mr Henry 
sitting somewhat dully, in spite of his best endeavours to 
carry things before my lord, up jumps the Master, passes 
about the board, and claps his brother on the shoulder. 

Come, come, Hairry lad” says he, with a broad accent 
such as they must have used together when they were boys, 
you must not be downcast because your brother has come 
home. All’s yours, that’s sure enough, and little I grudge it 
you. Neither must you grudge me my place beside my 
father’s fire.” 

And that is too true, Henry,” says my old lord with a 
little frown, a thing rare with him. “You have been the elder 
brother of the parable in the good sense; you must be careful 
of the other.” 

I am easily put in the wrong,” said Mr Henry. 

Who puts you in die wrong?” cried my lord, I thought 
very tartly for so mild a man. “You have earned my gratitude 
and your brodicr’s many thousand times: you may count on 
its endurance; and let that suffice.” 

“Ay, Harry, that you may,” said the Master; and I thought 
Mr Henry looked at him with a kind of wildness in his eye. 
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A CORPSE DISAPPEARS 

During his stay at the house of Durrisdecr, the Master reviled 
his brother, heaped abuse on him, and jeered at him. This 
persecution ended with the events of the night of February 

27, 1757- 

All the 27th that rigorous weather endured: a stifling cold; 
the folk passing about like smoking chimneys; the wide hearth 
in the hall piled high with fuel; some of the spring birds that 
had already blundered north into our neighbourhood besieging 
the windows of the house or trotting on the frozen turf like 
things distracted. About noon there came a blink of sunshine, 
showing a very pretty, wintry, frosty landscape of white hills 
and woods, with Crail’s lugger waiting for a wind under the 
Craig Head, and the smoke mounting straight into the air from 
every farm and cottage. With the coming of night, the haze 
closed in overhead; it fell dark and still and starless, and exceed¬ 
ing cold—a night the most unseasonable, fit for strange events. 

Mrs Henry withdrew, as was now her custom, very early. 
We had set ourselves of late to pass the evening with a game 
of cards—another mark that our visitor was wearying 
mightily of the life at Durrisdeer; and we had not been 
long at this when my old lord slipped from his place beside 
the fire, and was off without a word to seek the warmth of 
bed. The three thus left together had neither love nor 
courtesy to share; not one of us would have sat up one 
instant to oblige another; yet from the influence of custom, 
and as the cards had just been dealt, we continued the form 
of playing out the round. I should say we were late sitters; 
and though my lord had departed earlier than was his custom, 
twelve was already gone some time upon the clock, and the 
servants long ago in bed. Another thing I should say, that 
although I never saw the Master anyway affected with 
liquor, he had been drinking freely, and was perhaps (although 
he showed it not) a trifle heated. 
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Anyway, he now practised one of his transitions; and so 
soon as the door closed behind my lord, and without the 
smallest change of voice, shifted from ordinary civil talk 
into a stream of insult. 

“My dear Henry, it is yours to play,’’ he had been saying, 
and now continued, “It is a very strange tiling how, even 
in so small a matter as a game of cards, you display your 
rusticity. You play, Jacob, like a bonnet-laird, or a sailor in a 
tavern. The same dulness, the same petty greed, cctte lenteur 
d'hebete qui me fait rager; it is strange I should have such a 
brother. Even Square-toes has a certain vivacity when his 
stake is imperilled; but the dreariness of a game with you I 
positively lack language to depict.” 

Mr Henry continued to look at his cards, as though very 
maturely considering some play; but his mind was elsewhere. 
“Dear God, will this never be done?” cries the Master. 
Quel lourdeau! But why do I trouble you with French 
expressions, which are lost on such an ignoramus? A lour¬ 
deau, my dear brother, is as we might say a bumpkin, a 
clown, a clodpole; a fellow without grace, lightness, quick¬ 
ness, any gift of pleasing, any natural brilliancy; such a 
one as you shall see, when you desire, by looking in the 
mirror. I tell you these things for your good, I assure you; 
and besides, Square-toes” (looking at me and stifling a yawn), 
it is one of my diversions in this very dreary spot to toast 
you and your master at the fire like chestnuts. I have great 
pleasure in your case, for I observe the nickname (rustic as 
it is) has always the power to make you writhe. But some¬ 
times I have more trouble with this dear fellow here, who 
seems to have gone to sleep upon his cards. Do you not see 
the applicability of the epithet I have just explained, dear 
Henry? Let me show you. For instance, with all those solid 
qualities which I delight to recognize in you, I never knew a 
woman who did not prefer me—nor, I think,” he continued, 
with the most silken deliberation, “I think—who did not 
continue to prefer me.” 
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Mr Henry laid down his cards. He rose to his feet very 
softly, and seemed all the while like a person in deep thought. 
“You coward!” he said gently, as if to himself. And then, 
with neither hurry nor any particular violence, he struck the 
Master in the mouth. 

The Master sprang to his feet like one transfigured; I 
had never seen the man so beautiful. “A blow!” he cried. 
“I would not take a blow from God Almighty!” 

“Lower your voice,” said Mr Henry. “Do you wish my 
father to interfere for you again?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” I cried, and sought to come 

between them. 

The Master caught me by the shoulder, held me at arm’s 
length, and still addressing his brother, “Do you know what 
this means?” said he. 

“It was the most deliberate act of my life,” says Mr Henry. 

“I must have blood, I must have blood for this,” says the 
Master. 

“Please God it shall be yours,” said Mr Henry; and he 
went to the wall and took down a pair of swords that hung 
there with others, naked. These he presented to the Master 
by the points. “Mackellar shall see us play fair,” said Mr 
Henry. “I think it very needful.” 

“You need insult me no more,” said the Master, taking 
one of the swords at random. “I have hated you all my 
iife.” 

“My father is but newly gone to bed,” said Mr Henry. 
“We must go somewhere forth of the house.” 

“There is an excellent place in the long shrubbery,” said 
the Master. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “shame upon you both! Sons of the 
same mother, would you turn against die life she gave 

-s >> 

you? 

“Even so, Mackellar,” said Mr Henry, with the same 
perfect quietude of manner he had shown throughout. 

“It is what I will prevent,” said I. 
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And now here is a blot upon my life. At these words of 

mine the Master turned his blade against my bosom; I saw 

the light run along the steel; and I threw up my arms and fell 

to my knees before him on the floor. “No, no,” I cried, like 
a baby. 

We shall have no more trouble with him,” said the 
Master. “It is a good thing to have a coward in the house.” 

We must have light,” said Mr Henry, as though there 
had been no interruption. 

“This trembler can bring a pair of candles,” said the 
Master. 

To my shame be it said, I was still so blinded with the 
flashing of that bare sword that I volunteered to bring a 
lantern. 

We do not need a 1-1-lantcm,” says the Master, mocking 
me. There is no breath of air. Come, get to your feet, 
^ke a pair of lights, and go before. I am close behind with 
this —making the blade glitter as he spoke. 

I took up the candlesticks and went before them, steps 
that I would give my hand to recall; but a coward is a slave 
at the best; and even as I went, my teeth smote each other 
111 m y mouth. It was as he had said—there was no breath 
stirring; a windless stricture of frost had bound the air; 
and as we went forth in the shine of the candles, the black¬ 
ness was like a roof over our heads. Never a word was said; 
there was never a sound but the creaking of our steps along 
the frozen path. The cold of the night fell about me like a 
bucket of water; I shook as I went with more than terror; 
but my companions, bare-headed like myself, and fresh from 
the warm hall, appeared not even conscious of the change. 

Here is the place,” said the Master. “Set down the 
candles.” 

I did as he bid me, and presently the flames went up, as 
steady as in a chamber, in the midst of the frosted trees, and 
I beheld these two brothers take their places. 

The light is something in my eyes,” said the Master. 
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“I will give you every advantage,” replied Mr Henry, 
shifting his ground, “for I think you are about to die/ He 
spoke rather sadly than otherwise, yet there was a ring in his 

V0 “Henry Durie,” said the Master, “two words before I 
begin. You are a fencer, you can hold a foil; you little 
know what a change it makes to hold a sword! And by that 
I know you are to fall. But see how strong is my situation! 
If you fall, I shift out of this country to where my money is 
before me. If I fall, where are you? My father, your wife— 
—who is in love with me, as you very well know—your 
child even, who prefers me to yourself—how will these avenge 
me! Had you thought of that, dear Henry?” He looked at 
his brother with a smile; then made a fencing-room salute. 

Never a word said Mr Henry, but saluted too, and the 

swords rang togedier. 

I am no judge of the play; my head, besides, was gone 
with cold and fear and horror; but it seems that Mr Henry 
took and kept the upper hand from the engagement, crowd¬ 
ing in upon his foe with a contained and glowing fury. 
Nearer and nearer he crept upon the man, tifl of a sudden 
the Master leaped back with a little sobbing oath; and I 
believe the movement brought the light once more against 
his eyes. To it they went again, on the fresh ground; but 
now methought closer, Mr Henry pressing more outrageously, 
the Master beyond doubt with shaken confidence. For it is 
beyond doubt he now recognized himself for lost, and had 
some taste of the cold agony of fear; or he had never attempted 
the foul stroke. I cannot say I followed it, my untrained eye 
was never quick enough to seize details, but it appears he 
caught his brother’s blade with his left hand, a practice not 
permitted. Certainly Mr Henry only saved himself by leap¬ 
ing on one side; as certainly the Master, lunging in the air, 
stumbled on his knee, and before he could move, the sword 
was through his body. 

I cried out with a stifled scream, and ran in; but the body 
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was already fallen to die ground, where it writhed a moment 
like a trodden worm, and then lay motionless. 

“Look at his left hand,’’ said Mr Henry. 

“It is all bloody,” said I. 

“On the inside?” said he. 

“It is cut on the inside,” said I. 

I thought so,” said he, and turned liis back. 

I opened the man’s clothes; the heart was quite still, it gave 
not a flutter. 

“God forgive us, Mr Henry!” said I. “He is dead.” 

Dead? he repeated, a little stupidly; and then with 
a rising tone, “Dead? dead?” says he, and suddenly cast his 
bloody sword upon the ground. 

What must we do?” said I. “Be yourself, sir. It is too 
late now; you must be yourself.” 

He turned and stared at me. “Oh, Mackellar!” says he, 
and put his face in his hands. 

I plucked him by the coat. “For God’s sake, for all our 
sakes, be more courageous!” said I. “What must we do?” 

He showed me his face with the same stupid stare. “Do?” 
says he. And widi that his eye fell on the body, and “Oh!” 
he cries out, with his hand to his brow, as if he had never 
remembered; and, turning from me, made off towards the 
house of Durrisdeer at a strange stumbling run. 

I stood a moment mused; then it seemed to me my duty 
lay most plain on the side of the living; and I ran after him, 
leaving the candles on the frosty ground and the body lying 
in their light under the trees. But run as I pleased, he had the 
start of me, and was got into the house, and up to the hall, 
where I found him standing before the fire with his face once 
more in his hands, and as he so stood he visibly shuddered. 

Mr Henry, Mr Henry,” I said, “this will be the ruin of 
us all.” 

What is this that I have done?” cries he, and then looking 
upon me with a countenance that I shall never forget, “Who 
is to tell the old man?” he said. 
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The word knocked at my heart; but it was no time for 
weakness. I went and poured him out a glass of brandy. 
“Drink that,” said I, “drink it down.” I forced him to 
swallow it like a child; and, being still perished with the 
cold of the night, I followed his example. 

“It has to be told, Mackellar,” said he. “It must be told/ 
And he fell suddenly in a seat—my old lord s seat by die 
chimney-side—and was shaken with dry sobs. 

Dismay came upon my soul; it was plain there was no help 
in Mr Henry. 

“Well,” said I, “sit there, and leave all to me.” And 
taking a candle in my hand, I set forth out of the room in 
the dark house. There was no movement; I must suppose 
that all had gone unobserved; and I was now to consider 
how to smuggle through the rest with the like secrecy. It 
was no hour for scruples; and I opened my lady’s door without 
so much as a knock, and passed boldly in. 

“There is some calamity happened,” she cried, sitting up in 
bed. 

“Madam,” said I, “I will go forth again into the passage; 
and do you get as quickly as you can into your clothes. 
There is much to be c one.” 

She troubled me with no questions, nor did she keep me 
waiting. Ere I had time to prepare a word of that which I 
must say to her, she was on the threshold signing me to enter. 

“Madam,” said I, “if you cannot be very brave, I must 
go elsewhere; for if no one helps me to-night, there is an end 
of the house of Durrisdcer.” 

“I am very courageous,” said she; and she looked at me 
with a sort of smile, very painful to see, but very brave too. 

“It has come to a duel,” said I. 

“A duel?” she repeated. “A duel! Henry and-” 

“And the Master,” said I. “Things have been borne so 
long, things of which you know nothing, which you would 
not believe if I should tell. But to-night it went too far, and 
when he insulted you-” 
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“Stop,” said she. “He? Who?” 

madam, cried I, my bitterness breaking forth, 
“do you ask me such a question? Indeed, then, I may go 
elsewhere for help; there is none here!” & 

I do not know in what I have offended you,” said she. 
“Forgive me; put me out of this suspense.” 

But I dared not tell her yet; I felt not sure of her; and at 
the doubt, and under the sense of impotence it brought with 
it, I turned on the poor woman with something near to anger. 

Madam,” said I, “we are speaking of two men; one 
of them insulted you, and you ask me which. I will help 
you to the answer. With one of these men you have spent 
all your hours—has the other reproached you? To one 
you have been always kind; to the other, as God sees me 
and judges between us two, I think not always—has his love 
ever failed you? To-night one of these two men told die 
other, in my hearing—the hearing of a hired stranger— 
that you were in love with him. Before I say one word, you 
shall answer your own question: Which was it? Nay, 
madam, you shall answer me another: If it has come to this 
dreadful end, whose fault is it?” 

She stared at me like one dazzled. “Good God!” she 
said once, in a kind of bursting exclamation; and then a 
second time in a whisper to herself: “Great God!—In the 
name of mercy, Mackellar, what is wrong?” she cried. 
“I am made up; I can hear all.” 

“You are not fit to hear,” said I. “Whatever it was, you 
shall say first it was your fault.” 

<4 ph! she cried, with a gesture of wringing her hands, 
this man will drive me mad! Can you not put we out of 
your thoughts?” 

I think not once of you,” I cried. “I think of none but 
my dear unhappy master.” 

Ah! she cried, with her hand to her heart, “is Henry 
dead!” y 

“Lower your voice,” said I. “The other.” 
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I saw her sway like something stricken by the wind; and 
I know not whether in cowardice or misery, turned aside and 
looked upon the floor. “These are dreadful tidings” said I 
at length, when her silence began to put me in some fear, 
“and you and I behove to be the more bold if the house is 
to be saved.” Still she answered nothing. “There is Miss 
Katharine, besides,” I added; “unless we bring this matter 
through, her inheritance is like to be of shame. 

I do not know if it was the thought of her child or the 
naked word shame, that gave her deliverance; at least, I 
had no sooner spoken than a sound passed her lips, the like 
of it I never heard; it was as though she had lain buried under 
a hill and sought to move that burthen. And the next 
moment she had found a sort of voice. 

“It was a fight,” she whispered. “It was not-?” and 

she paused upon the word. u 

“It was a fair fight on my dear master’s part,” said I. As 
for the other, he was slain in the very act of a foul stroke. 

“Not now!” she cried. 

“Madam,” said I, “hatred of that man glows in my bosom 
like a burning fire; ay, even now he is dead. God knows, I 
would have stopped the fighting, had I dared. It is my 
shame I did not. But when I saw him fall, if I could have 
spared one thought from pitying of my master, it had been to 
exult in that deliverance.” 

I do not know if she marked; but her next words were, 
“My lord?” 

“That shall be my part,” said I. 

“You will not speak to him as you have to me? ’ she 
asked. 

“Madam,” said I, “have you not someone else to think 
of! Leave my lord to me.” 

“Someone else?” she repeated. 

“Your husband,” said I. She looked at me with a counten¬ 
ance illegible. “Are you going to turn your back on him? 

I asked. 
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Still she looked at me; then her hand went to her heart 
again. “No,” said she. 

‘‘God bless you for that word!” I said. ‘‘Go to him now, 
where he sits in the hall; speak to him—it matters not what 
you say; give him your hand; say, ‘I know all’;—if God 
gives you grace enough, say, ‘Forgive me.’” 

God strengthen you, and make you merciful,” said she. 
‘‘I will go to my husband.” 

^ Let me light you there,” said I, taking up the candle. 

“I will find my way in the dark,” she said, with a shudder, 
and I think the shudder was at me. 

So we separated—she down stairs to where a little light 
glimmered in the hall-door, I along the passage to my lord’s 
room. It seems hard to say why, but I could not burst in 
on die old man as I could on the young woman; with what¬ 
ever reluctance, I must knock. But his old slumbers were 
light, or perhaps lie slept not; and at the first summons I was 
bidden enter. 

He, too, sat up in bed; very aged and bloodless lie looked; 
and whereas he had a certain largeness of appearance when 
dressed for daylight, he now seemed frail and little, and his 
face (the wig being laid aside) not bigger than a child’s. 
This daunted me; nor less, the haggard surmise of misfortune 
in his eye. Yet his voice was even peaceful as he inquired my 
errand. I set my candle down upon a chair, leaned on the bed- 
foot, and looked at him. 

Lord Durrisdeer,” said I, ‘‘it is very well known to you 
that I am a partisan in your family.” 

I hope we are none of us partisans,” said he. “That you 
love my son sincerely, I have always been glad to recognize.” 

‘‘Oh! my lord, we are past the hour of these civilities,” 

I replied. “If we are to save anything out of the fire, we 
must look the fact in its bare countenance. A partisan I am; 
partisans we have all been; it is as a partisan that I am here in 
the middle of the night to plead before you. Hear me; before 
1 go, I will tell you why.” 
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“I would always hear you, Mr Mackellar,” said he, “and 
that at any hour, whether of the day or night, for I would 
be always sure you had a reason. You spoke once before to 
very proper purpose; I have not forgotten that. 

“I am here to plead the cause of my master,” I said. “I 
need not tell you how he acts. You know how he is placed. 
You know with what generosity he has always met your 
other—met your wishes,” I corrected myself, stumbling at 
that name of son. “You know—you must know—what he 
has suffered—what he has suffered about his wife. 

“Mr Mackellar!” cried my lord, rising in bed like a bearded 

lion. 

“You said you would hear me,” I continued. “What 
you do not know, what you should know, one of the things 
I am here to speak of, is the persecution he must bear in 
private. Your back is not turned before one whom I dare 
not name to you falls upon him with the most unfeeling 
taunts; twits him—pardon me, my lord—twits him with 
your partiality, calls him Jacob, calls him clown, pursues 
him with ungenerous raillery, not to be borne by man. 
And let but one of you appear, instantly he changes; and 
my master must smile and courtesy to the man who has 
been feeding him with insults; I know, for I have shared in 
some of it, and I tell you the life is insupportable. All these 
months it has endured; it began with the man’s landing; it 
was by the name of Jacob that my master was greeted the first 
night.” 

My lord made a movement as if to dirow aside the clothes 
and rise. “If there be any truth in this-” said he. 

“Do I look like a man lying?” I interrupted, checking 
him with my hand. 

“You should have told me at first,” he said. 

“Ah, my lord! indeed I should, and you may well hate 
the face of this unfaithful servant!” I cried. 

“I will take order,” said he, “at once.” And again made 
the movement to rise. 
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Again I checked him. “I have not done,” said I. “Would 
God I had! All this my dear, unfortunate patron has endured 
without help or countenance. Your own best word, my lord, 
was only gratitude. Oh, but lie was your son, too! He had no 
other fadier. He was hated in the country, God knows how 
unjustly. He had a loveless marriage. He stood on all hands 
without affection or support—dear, generous, ill-fated, noble 
heart!” 

Your tears do you much honour and me much shame,” 
says my lord, with a palsied trembling. “But you do me 
some injustice. Henry has been ever dear to me, very dear. 
James (I do not deny it, Mr Mackcllar), James is perhaps 
dearer; you have not seen my James in quite a favourable 
light; he has suffered under his misfortunes; and we can only 
remember how great and how unmerited these were. And 
even now his is the more affectionate nature. But I will not 
speak of him. All that you say of Henry is most true; I do not 
wonder, I know him to be very magnanimous; you will say 
I trade upon the knowledge? It is possible; there arc danger¬ 
ous virtues; virtues that tempt the encroachcr. Mr Mackcllar, 

I will make it up to him! I will take order with all this. I 
have been weak; and, what is worse, I have been dull.” 

I must not hear you blame yourself, my lord, with that 
which I have yet to tell upon my conscience,” I replied. 

You have not been weak; you have been abused by a 
devilish dissembler. You saw yourself how he had deceived 
you in the matter of his danger; he has deceived you through¬ 
out in every step of his career. I wish to pluck him from your 
heart; I wish to force your eyes upon your other son; ah, 
you have a son there!” 

No, no,” said he, “two sons—I have two sons." 

I made some gesture of despair that struck him; he looked 
at me with a changed face. “There is much worse behind?” 
he asked, his voice dying as it rose upon the question. 

“Much worse,” I answered. “This night he said these 
words to Mr Henry: ‘I have never known a woman who 
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did not prefer me to you, and I think who did not continue 
to prefer me.’” 

“I will hear nothing against my daughter,” he cried; and 
from his readiness to stop me in this direction, I conclude 
his eyes were not so dull as I had fancied, and he had looked 
not without anxiety upon the siege of Mrs Henry. 

“I think not of blaming her,” cried I. “It is not that. 
These words were said in my hearing to Mr Henry; and 
if you find them not yet plain enough, these others but a 
little after: ‘Your wife, who is in love with me.’” 

‘‘They have quarrelled?” he said. 

I nodded. 

‘‘I must fly to them,” he said, beginning once again to 
leave his bed. 

‘‘No, no!” I cried, holding forth my hands. 

‘‘You do not know,” said he. ‘‘These are dangerous words.” 

‘‘Will nothing make you understand, my lord?” said I. 

His eyes besought me for the truth. 

I flung myself on my knees by the bedside. “Oh, my 
lord,” cried I, “think on him you have left. . . . Think of him, 
even as he thought of you. ‘ Who is to tell the old man ?*—these 
were his words. It was for that I came; that is why I am here 
pleading at your feet.” 

“Let me get up,” he cried, thrusting me aside, and was 
on his feet before myself. His voice shook like a sail in the 
wind, yet he spoke with a good loudness; his face was like 
the snow, but his eyes were steady and dry. “Here is too 
much speech,” said he. “Where was it?” 

“In the shrubbery,” said I. 

“And Mr Henry?” he asked. And when I had told him 
he knotted his old face in thought. 

“And Mr James?” says he. 

“I have left him lying,” said I, “beside the candles.” 

“Candles?” he cried. And with that he ran to the window, 
opened it, and looked abroad. “It might be spied from the 
road.” 
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“Where none goes by at such an hour,” I objected. 

“It makes no matter,” he said. “One might. Hark!” 
cries he. “What is that?” 

It was the sound of men very guardedly rowing in the 
bay; and I told him so. 

“The free-traders,” said my lord. “Run at once, Mac- 
kellar; put these candles out. I will dress in the meanwhile; 
and when you return we can debate on what is wisest.” 

I groped my way downstairs, and out at the door. From 
quite a far way off a sheen was visible, making points of 
brightness in the shrubbery; in so black a night it might have 
been remarked for miles; and I blamed myself bitterly for my 
incaution. How much more sharply when I reached the 
place! One of the candlesticks was overthrown, and that 
taper quenched. The other burned steadily by itself, and made 
a broad space of light upon the frosted ground. All within 
that circle seemed by the force of contrast and the over- 
hanging blackness brighter than by day. And there was the 
bloodstain in the midst; and a little farther off Mr Henry’s 
sword, the pommel of which was of silver; but of the body, 
not a trace. My heart thumped upon my ribs, the hair stirred 
upon my scalp, as I stood there staring—so strange was the 
sight, so dire the fears it wakened. I looked right and left; 
the ground was so hard, it told no story. I stood and listened 
till my ears ached, but the night was hollow about me like an 
empty church; not even a ripple stirred upon the shore; it 
seemed you might have heard a pin drop in the county. 

I put the candle out, and the blackness fell about me 
groping dark; it was like a crowd surrounding me; and I 
went back to the house of Durrisdccr, with my chin upon 
my shoulder, startling, as I went, with craven suppositions. 
In the door a figure moved to meet me, and I had near 
screamed with terror ere I recognized Mrs Henry. 

Have you told him?” says she. 

It was he who sent me,” said I. “It is gone. But why are 
you here?” 
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“It is gone!’’ she repeated. “What is gone?” 

“The body,” said I. “Why are you not with your 
husband?” 

“Gone?” said she. “You cannot have looked. Come 
back.” 

“There is no light now,” said I. “I dare not.” 

“I can see in the dark. I have been standing here so long— 
so long,” said she. “Come, give me your hand.” 

We returned to the shrubbery hand in hand, and to the 
fatal place. 

“Take care of the blood,” said I. 

“Blood?” she cried, and started violently back. 

“I suppose it will be,” said I. “I am like a blind man.” 

“No,” said she, “nothing! Have you not dreamed?” 

“Ah, would to God we had!” cried I. 

She spied the sword, picked it up, and, seeing the blood, 
let it fall again with her hands thrown wide. “Ah!” she 
cried. And then, with an instant courage, handled it the 
second time, and thrust it to the hilt into the frozen ground. 
“I will take it back and clean it properly,” says she, and again 
looked about her on all sides. “It cannot be that he was 
dead?” she added. 

“There was no flutter of his heart,” said I, and then 
remembering: “Why are you not with your husband?” 

“It is no use,” said she; “he will not speak to me.” 

“Not speak to you?” I repeated. “Oh! you have not 
tried.” 

“You have a right to doubt me,” she replied, with a gentle 
dignity. 

At this, for the first time, I was seized with sorrow for her. 
“God knows, madam,” I cried, “God knows I am not so 
hard as I appear; on this dreadful night who can veneer his 
words? But I am a friend to all who are not Henry Durie’s 
enemies.” 

“It is hard, then, you should hesitate about his wife,” 
said she. 
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I saw all at once, like the rending of a veil, how nobly 
she had borne this unnatural calamity, and how generously 
my reproaches. 

“We must go back and tell this to my lord,” said I. 

“Him I cannot face,” she cried. 

‘‘You will find him the least moved of all of us,” said I. 

“And yet I cannot face him,” said she. 

“Well,” said I, “you can return to Mr Henry; I will see 
my lord.” 

As we walked back, I bearing the candlesticks, she the 
sword—a strange burthen for that woman—she had another 
thought. “Should we tell Henry?” she asked. 

“Let my lord decide,” said I. 

My lord was nearly dressed when I came to his chamber. 
He heard me with a frown. “The free-traders,” said he. 
“But whether dead or alive?” 

I thought him-” said I, and paused, ashamed of the 

word. 

“I know; but you may very well have been in error. 
Why should they remove him if not living?” he asked. 
“Oh! here is a great door of hope. It must be given out 
that he departed—as he came—without any note of prepara¬ 
tion. We must save all scandal.” 
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THE ESCAPE 

In 1813, during the Napoleonic Wars, a French nobleman, Le 
Vicomte Anne de Keroual de Saint-Yves, fighting in the French 
army as a private soldier, was taken prisoner and later was 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. He was known to his fellow- 
prisoners as “Champdivers,” his mother’s name, but they all 
recognized and kept secret the fact that he was of noble rank. 
During a fight—an affair of honour—another prisoner, Goguelat, 
a brutal type of man, was mortally wounded by St Ives, but 
a court of inquiry failed to find the person responsible for 
Goguclat’s death, since neither Goguelat, who was questioned 
as he lay dying, nor the other prisoners would give St Ives away. 

The time for our escape drew near, and the nearer it came 
the less we seemed to enjoy the prospect. There is but one 
side on which this castle can be left either with dignity or 
safety; but as there is the main gate and guard and the chief 
street of the upper city, it is not to be thought of by escaping 
prisoners. In all other directions an abominable precipice 
surrounds it, down the face of which (if anywhere at all) we 
must regain our liberty. By our concurrent labours in many 
a dark night, working with the most anxious precautions 
against noise, we had made out to pierce below the curtain 
about the south-west comer, in a place they call the Devil’s 
Elbow. From the heel of the masonry the rascally breakneck 
precipice descended sheer among waste lands, scattered 
suburbs of the city', and houses in the building. I had never 
the heart to look for any length of time—the thought that I 
must make the descent in person some dark night robbing me 
of breath; and, indeed, on anybody not a seaman or a steeple¬ 
jack, the mere sight of the Devil's Elbow wrought like an emetic. 
I don’t know where the rope was got, and doubt if I 
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much cared. It was not that which perplexed me, but 
whether, now that we had it, it would serve our turn. Its 
length, indeed, we made a shift to fathom out; but who was 
to tell us how that length compared with the way we had 
to go? Day after day there would be always some of us 
stolen out to the Devil's Elbow and making estimates of the 
descent, whether by a bare guess or the dropping of stones. 
A private of pioneers remembered the formula for that—or else 
remembered part of it and obligingly invented the remainder. 

I had never any real confidence in that formula; and even 
had we got it from a book, there were difficulties in the way 
of application that might have daunted Archimedes. Wc 
durst not drop any considerable pebble lest the sentinels 
should hear, and those that wc dropped we could not hear 
ourselves. We had never a watch—or none that had a second¬ 
hand; and though every one of us could guess a second to a 
nicety, all somehow guessed it differently. In short, if any 
two set forth upon this enterprise, they invariably returned 
with two opinions, and often with a black eye in the bargain. 
I looked on upon these proceedings, although not without 
laughter, yet with impatience and disgust. I am one that 
cannot bear to see things botched or gone upon with ignor¬ 
ance; and the thought that some poor fellow was to hazard 
his bones upon such premises revolted me. Had I guessed 
the name of that unhappy first adventurer, my sentiments 
might have been livelier still. 

The designation of this personage was indeed all that 
remained for us to do; and even in that we had advanced 
so far that the lot had fallen on Shed B. It had been deter¬ 
mined to mingle the bitter and the sweet; and whoever went 
down first, the whole of his shed-mates were to follow next 
in order. This caused a good deal of joy in Shed B, and would 
have caused more if it had not still remained to choose our 
pioneer. In view of the ambiguity in which we lay as to the 
length of the rope and the height of the precipice, and of the 
fact that this gentleman was to climb down from fifty to 
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seventy fathoms on a pitchy night, on a rope entirely free, and 
with not so much as an infant child to steady it at the bottom, 
a little backwardness was perhaps excusable. But it was, in our 
case, more than a little. The truth is, we were all womanish 
fellows about a height; and I have myself been put, more 
than once, hors de combat by a less affair than the rock of 
Edinburgh Castle. 

We discussed it in the dark and between the passage of 
the rounds; and it was impossible for any body of men to 
show a less adventurous spirit. Some were persuaded it was 
safe, and could prove the same by argument; but if they had 
good reasons why some one else should make the trial, they 
had better still why it should not be themselves. Others, 
again, condemned the whole idea as insane; among these, as 
ill-luck would have it, a seaman of the fleet, who was the most 
dispiriting of all. The height, he reminded us, was greater 
than the tallest ship’s mast, the rope entirely free; and he 
as good as defied the boldest and strongest to succeed. We 
were relieved from this deadlock by our sergeant-major of 
dragoons. 

“Comrades,” said he, “I believe I rank you all; and for 
that reason, if you really wish it, I will be the first myself. 
At the same time you arc to consider what the chances are 
that I may prove to be the last as well. I am no longer young 
—I was sixty near a month ago. Since I have been a prisoner 
I have made for myself a little bedaine. My arms are all gone to 
fat. And you must promise not to blame me if I fail and make 
a mess of the whole thing.” 

“We cannot hear of such a tiling,” said I. “M. Laclas 
is the oldest man here; and, as such, he should be the very last 
to offer. It is plain, we must draw lots.” 

“No,” said M. Laclas, “you put something else in my head! 
There is one here who owes a pretty candle to the others, 
for they have kept his secret. Besides, the rest of us are only 
rabble; and he is another affair altogether. Let Champdivers 
—let the noble go the first.” 
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I confess there was a notable pause before the noble in 
question got his voice. But there was no room for choice. 
I had been so ill-advised when I first joined the regiment as 
to take ground on my nobility. I had been often rallied on the 
matter in the ranks, and had passed under the by-names of 
Monseigneur’ and ‘the Marquis.’ It was now needful that 
I should justify myself and take a fair revenge. 

Any little hesitation I may have felt passed entirely un¬ 
noticed, from the lucky incident of a round happening at 
that moment to go by. And during the interval of silence 
there occurred something that sent my blood to the boil. 
There was a private in our shed called Clausel, a man of a 
very ugly disposition. He had made one of the followers 
of Goguclat; but, whereas Goguelat had always a kind of 
monstrous gaiety about him, Clausel was no less morose than 
he was evil-minded. He was sometimes called ‘the General,’ 
and sometimes by a name too ill-mannered for repetition. 
As we all sat listening, this man’s hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and his voice whispered in my ear: “If you don’t 
go, I’ll have you hanged, Marquis!” 

As soon as the round was past—“Certainly, gentlemen!” 
said I. “I will give you a lead, with all the pleasure in the 
world. But, first of all, there is a hound here to be punished. 
M. Clausel has just insulted me, and dishonoured the French 
Army; and I demand that he run the gauntlet of this shed.” 

There was but one voice asking what he had done, and, 
as soon as I told them, but one voice agreeing to the punish¬ 
ment. The General was, in consequence, extremely roughly 
handled, and the next day was congratulated by all who saw 
him on his new decorations. It was lucky for us that he was 
one of the prime movers and believers in our project of escape, 
or he had certainly revenged himself by a denunciation. 


It was a good deal of a relief when the third evening 
closed about the castle with volumes of sea-fog. The lights 
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of Princes Street sometimes disappeared, sometimes blinked 
across at us no brighter than the eyes of cats; and five steps 
from one of the lanterns on die ramparts it was already 
groping dark. We made haste to He down. Had our jailers 
been upon the watch they must have observed our conversa¬ 
tion to die out unusually soon. Yet I doubt if any of us slept. 
Each lay in his place, tortured at once with the hope of liberty 
and the fear of a hateful death. The guard call sounded; 
the hum of the town declined by little and little. On all 
sides of us, in their different quarters, we could hear the 
watchmen cry the hours along the street. Often enough, 
during my stay in England, have I listened to these gruff 
or broken voices; or perhaps gone to my window when 
I lay sleepless, and watched the old gentleman hobble by 
upon the causeway with his cape and his cap, his hanger and 
his rattle. It was ever a thought with me how differently 
that cry would re-echo in the chamber of lovers, beside the 
bed of death, or in the condemned cell. I might be said to 
hear it that night myself in the condemned cell! At length 
a fellow with a voice like a bull’s began to roar out in the 
opposite thoroughfare: 

“Past yin o’clock, and a dark, haary moamin’.” 

At which we were all silently afoot. 

As I stole about the battlements towards the—gallows, I 
was about to write—the sergeant-major, perhaps doubtful of 
my resolution, kept close by me, and occasionally proffered 
the most indigestible reassurances in my car. At last I could 
bear them no longer. 

“Be so obliging as to let me be!’’ said I. “I am neither 
a coward nor a fool. What do you know of whether the 
rope be long enough? But I shall know it in ten minutes!” 

The good old fellow laughed in his moustache, and patted me. 

It was all very well to show the disposition of my temper 
before a friend alone; before my assembled comrades the 
thing had to go handsomely. It was then my time to come 
on the stage; and I hope I took it handsomely. 
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“Now, gentlemen,” said I, “if the rope is ready, here is the 
criminal!” 

The tunnel was cleared, the stake driven, the rope extended. 
As I moved forward to the place many of my comrades 
caught me by the hand and wrung it, an attention I could well 
have done without. 

“Keep an eye on Clauscl!” I whispered to Laclas; and 
with that, got down on my elbows and knees, took the 
rope in both hands, and worked myself, feet foremost, 
through the tunnel. When the earth failed under my feet I 
thought my heart would have stopped; and a moment after 
I was demeaning myself in mid-air like a drunken jumping- 
jack. I have never been a model of piety, but at this juncture 
prayers and a cold sweat burst from me simultaneously. 

The line was knotted at intervals of eighteen inches; and 
to the inexpert it may seem as if it should have been even 
easy to descend. The trouble was this wretched piece of rope 
appeared to be inspired, not with life alone, but with a 
personal malignity against myself. It turned to the one side, 
paused for a moment, and then spun me like a toasting jack 
to the other; slipped like an cel from the clasp of my feet; 
kept me all the time in the most outrageous fury of exertion; 
and dashed me at intervals against the face of the rock. I 
had no eyes to see with; and I doubt if there was anything to 
sec but darkness. I must occasionally have caught a gasp of 
breath, but it was quite unconscious. And the whole forces 
of my mind were so consumed with losing hold and getting 
it again, that I could scarce have told whether I was going up 
or coming down. 

Of a sudden I knocked against the cliff with such a thump 
as almost bereft me of my sense; and, as reason twinkled 
back, I was amazed to find that I was in a state of rest, that the 
face of the precipice here inclined outwards at an angle which 
relieved me almost wholly of the burthen of my own weight, 
and that one of my feet was safely planted on a ledge. I drew 
one of the sweetest breaths in my experience, hugged myself 
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against the rope, and closed my eyes in a kind of ecstasy of 
relief. It occurred to me next to see how far I was advanced 
on my unlucky journey, a point on which I had not a shadow 
of an idea. I looked up; there was nothing above me but 
the blackness of the night and the fog. I craned timidly 
forward and looked down. There, upon a floor of darkness, 
I beheld a certain pattern of hazy lights, some of them alined 
as in thoroughfares, others standing apart as in solitary houses; 
and before I could well realize it, or had in the least estimated 
my distance, a wave of nausea and vertigo warned me to lie 
back and close my eyes. In this situation I had really but the 
one wish, and that was: something else to think of! Strange 
to say, I got it; a veil was tom from my mind, and I saw what 
a fool I was—what fools we had all been—and that I had no 
business to be thus dangling between earth and heaven by 
my arms. The only thing to have done was to have attached 
me to a rope and lowered me, and I had never the wit to see 
it till that moment! 

I filled my lungs, got a good hold on my rope, and once 
more launched myself on the descent. As it chanced, the 
worst of the danger was at an end, and I was so fortunate as 
to be never again exposed to any violent concussion. Soon 
after I must have passed within a little distance of a bush ot 
wallflower, for the scent of it came over me with that impres¬ 
sion of reality which characterizes scents in darkness. This 
made me a second landmark, the ledge being my first. I 
began accordingly to compute intervals of time: so much to 
the ledge, so much again to the wallflower, so much more 
below. If I were not at the bottom of the rock I calculated 
I must be near indeed to the end of the rope, and there was no 
doubt that I was not far from the end of my resources. I 
began to be light-headed and to be tempted to let go—now 
arguing that I was certainly arrived within a few feet of the 
level and could safely risk a fall, anon persuaded I was still 
close at the top, and it was idle to continue longer on the rock. 
In the midst of which I came to a bearing on plain ground, and 
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had nearly wept aloud. My hands were as good as flayed, my 
courage entirely exhausted, and, what with the long strain 
and the sudden relief, my limbs shook under me with more 
than the violence of ague, and I was glad to cling to the rope. 

But this was no time to give way. I had (by God’s single 
mercy) got myself alive out of that fortress; and now I had 
to try to get the others, my comrades. There was about a 
fathom of rope to spare; I got it by the end, and searched the 
whole ground thoroughly for anything to make it fast to. 
In vain; the ground was broken and stony, but there grew not 
there so much as a bush of furze. 

“Now then,” thought I to myself, “here begins a new 
lesson, and I believe it will prove richer than the first. I 
am not strong enough to keep this rope extended. If I do not 
keep it extended the next man will be dashed against a 
precipice. There is no reason why he should have my extrava¬ 
gant good luck. I sec no reason why he should not fall—nor 
any place for him to fall on but my head.” 

From where I was now standing there was occasionally 
visible, as the fog lightened, a lamp in one of the barrack 
windows, which gave me a measure of the height he had 
to fall and the horrid force that lie must strike me with. 
What was yet worse, we had agreed to do without signals; 
every so many minutes by Laclas’ watch another man was 
to be started from the battlements. Now, I had seemed to 
myself to be about half an hour in my descent, and it seemed 
near as long again that I waited, straining on the rope for my 
next comrade to begin. I began to be afraid that our con¬ 
spiracy was out, that my friends were all secured, and that I 
should pass the remainder of the night, and be discovered in 
the morning, vainly clinging to the rope’s end like a hooked 
fish upon an angle. I could not refrain, at this ridiculous 
image, from a chuckle of laughter. And the next moment I 
knew, by the jerking of the rope, that my friend had crawled 
out of the tunnel and was fairly launched on his descent. 

It appears it was the sailor who had insisted on succeeding 
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me; as soon as my continued silence had assured him the 
rope was long enough, Gautier, for that was his name, had 
forgotten his former arguments, and shown himself so ex¬ 
tremely forward, that Laclas had given way. It was like the 
fellow, who had no harm in him beyond an instinctive 
selfishness. But he was like to have paid pretty dearly for 
the privilege. Do as I would, I could not keep the rope as I 
could have wished it; and he ended at last by falling on me 
from a height of several yards, so that we both rolled together 
on the ground. As soon as he could breathe he cursed me 
beyond belief, wept over his finger, which he had broken, 
and cursed me again. I bade him be still and think shame of 
himself to be so great a cry-baby. Did he not hear the round 
going by above, I asked; and who could tell but what the 
noise of his fall was already remarked, and the sentinels at the 
very moment leaning upon the battlements to listen? 

The round, however, went by, and nothing was discovered; 
the third man came to the ground quite easily; the fourth 
was, of course, child’s play; and before there were ten of us 
collected, it seemed to me that, without the least injustice to 
my comrades, I might proceed to take care of myself. 


ST IVES MEETS A CELEBRITY AND ENCOUNTERS 

‘BAD YINS ’ 

At Swanston Cottage, near Edinburgh, the escaping St Ives 
had been befriended by Flora and Ronald Gilchrist and their 
aunt, Miss Gilchrist, who had met him when they visited the 
prisoners in Edinburgh Castle. At the aunt’s suggestion, St Ives 
joined Sim and Candlish, cattle-drovers, on their way to the 
English border. 


It took me a little effort to come abreast of my new com¬ 
panion ; for though he walked with an ugly roll and no great 
appearance of speed, he could cover the ground at a good 
rate when he wanted to. Each looked at the other—I with 
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natural curiosity, he with a great appearance of distaste. I 
have heard since that his heart was entirely set against me; 
he had seen me kneel to the ladies, and diagnosed me for a 
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gestenn cediot. 

“So, ye’re for England, are ye?’’ said he. 

I told him yes. 

Weel, there’s waur places, I believe,’’ was his reply; 
and he relapsed into a silence which was not broken during 
a quarter of an hour of steady walking. 

This interval brought us to the foot of a bare green valley, 
which wound upward and backward among the hills. A 
little stream came down the midst and made a succession 
of clear pools; near by the lowest of which I was aware of 
a drove of shaggy cattle, and a man who seemed the very 
counterpart of Mr Sim making a breakfast upon bread and 
cheese. This second drover (whose name proved to be 
Candlish) rose on our approach. 

“Here’s a mannic that’s to gang through with us, said 
Sim. “It was the auld wife, Gilchrist, wanted it.’’ 

“Aweel, aweel,’’ saic 
ing his manners, and 
“A fine day!’’ says he. 

I agreed with him, and asked him how lie did. 

Brawly,’’ was the reply; and without further civilities 
the pair proceeded to get the cattle under way. This, as 
well as almost all the herding, was the work of a pair of 
comely and intelligent dogs, directed by Sim or Candlish in 
little more than monosyllables. Presently we were ascend¬ 
ing the side of the mountain by a rude green track, whose 
presence I had not hitherto observed. A continual sound 
of munching and the crying of a great quantity of moor birds 
accompanied our progress, which the deliberate pace and 
perennial appetite of the cattle rendered wearisomely slow. 
In the midst my two conductors marched in a contented 
silence that I could not but admire. The more I looked at 
them, the more I was impressed by their absurd resemblance 


1 the other; and presently, remember- 
looking on me with a solemn grin, 
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to each other. They were dressed in the same coarse home- 
spun, carried similar sticks, were equally begrimed about 
the nose with snuff, and each wound in an identical plaid 
of what is called the shepherd’s tartan. In a back view they 
might be described as indistinguishable; and even from the 
front they were much alike. An incredible coincidence of 
humours augmented the impression. Thrice and four times 
I attempted to pave the way for some exchange of thought, 
sentiment, or—at the least of it—human words. An Ay or 
an Nhtn was the sole return, and the topic died on the hill-side 
without echo. I can never deny that I was chagrined; and 
when, after a little more walking, Sim turned towards me 
and offered me a ram’s horn of snuff, with the question “Do 
ye use it?’’ I answered, with some animation, “Faith, sir, I 
would use pepper to introduce a little cordiality.” But even this 
sally failed to reach, or at least failed to soften, my companions. 

At this rate we came to the summit of a ridge, and saw the 
track descend in front of us abruptly into a desert vale, about 
a league in length, and closed at the farther end by no less 
barren hilltops. Upon this point of vantage Sim came to a 
halt, took off his hat, and mopped his brow. 

“Weel,” he said, “here we’re at the top o’ Howden.” 

“The top o’ Howden, sure cneuch,” said Candlish. 

“Mr St Ivey, are ye dry?” said the first.' 

“Now, really,” said I, “is not this Satan reproving sin?” 

“What ails ye, man?” said he. “I’m offerin’ ye a dram.” 

“Oh, if it be anything to drink,” said I, “I am as dry as my 
neighbours.” 

Whereupon Sim produced from the comer of his plaid a 
black bottle, and we all drank and pledged each other. I found 
these gentlemen followed upon such occasions an invariable 
etiquette, which you may be certain I made haste to imitate. 
Each wiped his mouth with the back of his left hand, held up 
the bottle in his right, remarked with emphasis, “Here’s 
to ye!” and swallowed as much of the spirit as his fancy 
prompted. This little ceremony, which was the nearest thing 
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to manners I could perceive in either of my companions, was 
repeated at becoming intervals, generally after an ascent. 
Occasionally we shared a mouthful of ewe-milk cheese and 
an inglorious form of bread, which I understood (but am far 
from engaging my honour on the point) to be called “shearer s 
bannock.” And that may be said to have concluded our whole 
active intercourse for the first day. 

I had the more occasion to remark the extraordinarily 
desolate nature of that country, through which the drove 
road continued, hour after hour and even day after day, to 
wind. A continual succession of insignificant shaggy hills, 
divided by the course of ten thousand brooks, through which 
we had to wade, or by the side of which we encamped at 
night; infinite perspectives of heather, infinite quantities 
of moorfowl; here and there, by a stream side, small and 
pretty chimps of willows or the silver birch; here and there, 
the ruins of ancient and inconsiderable fortresses—made 
the unchanging characters of the scene. Occasionally, but 
only in the distance, we could perceive the smoke of a small 
town or of an isolated farmhouse or cottage on the moors; 
more often, a flock of sheep and its attendant shepherd, or a 
rude field of agriculture perhaps not yet harvested. With 
these alleviations, we might almost be said to pass through 
an unbroken desert—sure, one of the most impoverished in 
Europe; and when I recalled to mind that we were yet but 
a few leagues from the chief city (where the law courts sat 
every day with a press of business, soldiers garrisoned the 
castle, and men of admitted parts were carrying on the 
practice of letters and the investigations of science) it gave 
me a singular view of that poor, barren, and yet illustrious 
country through which I travelled. Still more, perhaps, did 
it commend the wisdom of Miss Gilchrist in sending me with 
these uncouth companions and by this unfrequented path. 

My itinerary is by no means clear to me; the names and 
distances I never clearly knew, and have now wholly for¬ 
gotten; and this is the more to be regretted as there is no 
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doubt that, in the course of those days, I must have passed 
and camped among sites which have been rendered illustrious 
by the pen of Walter Scott. Nay, more, I am of opinion 
that I was still more favoured by fortune, and have actually 
met and spoken with that inimitable author. Our encounter 
was of a tall, stoutish, elderly gentleman, a little grizzled, 
and of a rugged but cheerful and engaging countenance. 
He sat on a hill pony, wrapped in a plaid over his green coat, 
and was accompanied by a horsewoman, his daughter, a 
young lady of the most charming appearance. They over¬ 
took us on a stretch of heath, reined up as they came alongside, 
and accompanied us for perhaps a quarter of an hour before 
they galloped off again across the hill-sides to our left. Great 
was my amazement to find the unconquerable Mr Sim thaw 
immediately on the accost of this strange gentleman, who 
hailed him with a ready familiarity, proceeded at once to 
discuss with him the trade of droving and the prices of cattle, 
and did not disdain to take a pinch'from the inevitable ram’s 
horn. Presently I was aware that the stranger’s eye was 
directed on myself; and there ensued a conversation, some of 
which I could not help overhearing at the time, and the rest have 
pieced together more or less plausibly from the report of Sim. 

“Surely that must be an amateur drover ye have gotten 
there?” the gentleman seems to have asked. 

Sim replied, I was a young gentleman that had a reason of 
his own to travel privately. 

“Well, well, ye must tell me nothing of that. I am in the 
law, you know, and tace is the Latin for a candle,” answered 
the gentleman. “But I hope it’s nothing bad.” 

Sim told him it was no more than debt. 

“Oh, Lord, if that be all!” cried the gentleman; and turning 
to myself, “Well, sir, he added, “I understand you are taking 
a tramp through our forest here for the pleasure of the thing?” 

“Why, yes, sir, said I; “and I must say I am very well 
entertained.” 

“I envy you, said he. “I have jogged many miles of it 
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myself when I was younger. My youth lies buried about 
here under every heather-bush, like the soul of the licentiate 
Lucius. But you should have a guide. The pleasure of this 
country is much in the legends, which grow as plentiful 
as blackberries.” And directing my attention to a little 
fragment of a broken wall no greater than a tombstone, he 
told me for an example a story of its earlier inhabitants. 
Years after it chanced that I was one day diverting myself 
with a Waverley Novel, when what should I come upon but 
the identical narrative of my green-coated gentleman upon 
the moors! In a moment the scene, the tones of his voice, 
his northern accent, and the very aspect of the earth and 
sky and temperature of the weather, flashed back into my 
mind with the reality of dreams. The unknown in the 
green-coat had been the Great Unknown! I had met Scott; 
I had heard a story from his lips; I should have been able to 
write, to claim acquaintance, to tell him that his legend still 
tingled in my ears. But the discovery came too late, and the 
great man had already succumbed under the load of his 
honours and misfortunes. 

Presently, after giving us a cigar apiece, Scott bade us fare¬ 
well and disappeared with his daughter over the hills. And 
when I applied to Sim for information, his answer of “The 
Shirra, man! A’body kens the Shirra!” told me, unfor¬ 
tunately, nothing. 

A more considerable adventure falls to be related. We 
were now near the border. We had travelled for long upon 
the track beaten and browsed by a million herds, our pre¬ 
decessors, and had seen no vestige of that traffic which had 
created it. It was early in the morning when we at last 
perceived, drawing near to the drove road, but still at a 
distance of about half a league, a second caravan, similar to 
but larger than our own. The liveliest excitement was at 
once exhibited by both my comrades. They climbed hillocks, 
they studied the approaching drove from under their hand, 
they consulted each other with an appearance of alarm that 
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seemed to me extraordinary. I had learned by this time that 
their stand-off manners implied, at least, no active enmity; 
and I made bold to ask them what was wrong. 

‘‘Bad yins,” was Sim’s emphatic answer. 

All day the dogs were kept unsparingly on the alert, and 
the drove pushed forward at a very unusual and seemingly 
unwelcome speed. All day Sim and Candlish, with a more 
than ordinary expenditure both of snuff and of words, con¬ 
tinued to debate the position. It seems that they had recog¬ 
nized two of our neighbours on the road—one Faa, and 
another by the name of Gillies. Whether there was an old 
feud between them still unsettled I could never learn; but 
Sim and Candlish were prepared for every degree of fraud 
or violence at their hands. Candlish repeatedly congratulated 
himself on having left “the watch at home with the mistress ; 
and Sim perpetually brandished his cudgel, and cursed his ill- 
fortune that it should be sprung. 

“I willna care a damn to gie the daashed scoon’rel a fair 
clout wi’ it,” he said. “The daashed thing micht come 
sindry in ma hand.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “suppose they do come on, I 
think we can give a very good account of them.” And I 
made my piece of holly, Ronald’s gift, the value of which I 
now appreciated, sing about my head. 

“Ay, man? Are ye stench?” inquired Sim, with a gleam of 
approval in his wooden countenance. 

The same evening, somewhat wearied with our day-long 
expedition, we encamped on a little verdant mound, from 
the midst of which there welled a spring of clear water 
scarce great enough to wash the hands in. We had made 
our meal and lain down, but were not yet asleep, when a 
growl from one of the collies set us on the alert. All three 
sat up, and on a second impulse all lay down again, but now 
with our cudgels ready. A man must be an alien and an 
outlaw, an old soldier and a young man in the bargain, to 
take adventure easily. With no idea as to the rights of the 
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quarrel or the probable consequences of the encounter, I 
was as ready to take part with my two drovers, as ever to 
fall in line on the morning of a battle. Presently there leaped 
three men out of the heather; we had scarce time to get 
to our feet before we were assailed; and in a moment each one 
of us was engaged with an adversary whom the deepening 
twilight scarce permitted him to see. How the battle sped in 
other quarters I am in no position to describe. The rogue that 
fell to my share was exceedingly agile and expert with his 
weapon; had and held me at a disadvantage from the first 
assault; forced me to give ground continually, and at last, in 
mere self-defence, to let him have the point. It struck him in the 
throat, and he went down like a ninepin and moved no more. 

It seemed this was the signal for the engagement to be 
discontinued. The other combatants separated at once; our 
foes were suffered, without molestation, to lift up and bear 
away their fallen comrade; so that I perceived this sort of 
war to be not wholly without laws of chivalry, and perhaps 
rather to partake of the character of a tournament than of a 
battle a entrance . There was no doubt, at least, that I was 
supposed to have pushed the affair too seriously. Our friends 
the enemy removed their wounded companion with un¬ 
disguised consternation; and they were no sooner over the 
top of the brae, than Sim and Candlish roused up their 
wearied drove and set forth on a night march. 

ST IVES MEETS AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND 

Sr Ives had fallen in with two other escaping Frenchmen, a 
colonel and a major, who had broken parole. All three were 
travelling south in Burchcll Fcnn’s ‘covered cart,’ driven by 
King, a young servant. 

I have mentioned our usual course, which was to eat in 
inconsiderable wayside hostelries, known to King. It was 
a dangerous business; we went daily under fire to satisfy 
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our appetite, and put our head in the lion s mouth for a piece 
of bread. Sometimes, to minimize the risk, we would all 
dismount before we came in view of the house, straggle in 
severally, and give what orders we pleased, like disconnected 
strangers. In like manner we departed, to find the cart at an 
appointed place, some half a mile beyond. The colonel and 
the major had each a word or two of English—God help their 
pronunciation! But they did well enough to order a rasher 
and a pot or call a reckoning; and, to say truth, these country 
folks did not give themselves the pains, and had scarce the 
knowledge, to be critical. 

About nine or ten at night the pains of hunger and cold 
drove us to an alehouse in the flats of Bedfordshire, not far 
from Bedford itself. In the inn kitchen was a long, lean, 
characteristic-looking fellow of perhaps forty, dressed in 
black. He sat on a settle by the fireside, smoking a long 
}ipe, such as they call a yard of clay. His hat and wig were 
langed upon the knob behind him, his head as bald as a 
bladder of lard, and his expression very shrewd, cantan¬ 
kerous, and inquisitive. He seemed to value himself above 
his company, to give himself the airs of a man of the world 
among that rustic herd; which was often no more than his 
due, being, as I afterwards discovered, an attorney’s clerk. 
I took upon myself the more ungrateful part of arriving 
last; and by the time I entered on the scene the major was 
already served at a side table. Some general conversation 
must have passed, and I smelled danger in the air. The major 
looked flustered, the attorney’s clerk triumphant, and three 
or four peasants in smock-frocks (who sat about the fire to 
play chorus) had let their pipes go out. 

“Give you good evening, sir!” said the attorney’s clerk 

to me. 

“The same to you, sir,” said I. 

“I think this one will do,” quoth the clerk to the yokels 
with a wink; and then, as soon as I had given my order, 
“Pray, sir, whither are you bound?” he added. 
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Sir,” said I, “I am not one of those who speak either 
of their business or their destination in houses of public 
entertainment.” 

A good answer,” said he, “and an excellent principle. 
Sir, do you speak French?” 

Why, no, sir,” said I. “A little Spanish at your 
service.” , 


But you know the French accent, perhaps?” said the 
clerk. 

Well do I do that!” said I. “The French accent? Why, I 
believe I can tell a Frenchman in ten words.” 

“Here is a puzzle for you, then!” he said. “I have no 
material doubt myself, but some of these gentlemen are 
more backward. The lack of education, you know. I make 
bold to say that a man cannot walk, cannot hear, and cannot 
see, without the blessings of education.” 

He turned to the major, whose food plainly stuck in his 
throat. 

“Now, sir,” pursued the clerk, “let me have the pleasure 
to hear your voice again. Where are you going, did you 
say?” 


“Sare, I am go—mg to Lon—don,” said the major. 

I could have flung my plate at him to be such an ass, and to 
have so little a gift of languages where that was the essential. 

“What think ye of that?” said the clerk. “Is that French 
enough?” 

Good God!” cried I, leaping up like one who should 
suddenly perceive an acquaintance, “is this you, Mr Dubois? 
Why, who would have dreamed of encountering you so far 
from home?” As I spoke, I shook hands with the major 
heartily; and turning to our tormentor, “Oh, sir, you may 
be perfectly reassured! This is a very honest fellow, a late 
neighbour of mine in the city of Carlisle.” 

I thought the attorney looked put out; I little knew the 
man! 

“But he is French,” said he, “for all that?” 
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“Ay, to be sure!” said I. “A Frenchman of the emigration! 
None of your Buonaparte lot. I will warrant his views of 

politics to be as sound as your own. 

“What is a little strange,” said the clerk quietly, ‘‘is that 

Mr Dubois should deny it.” 

I got it fair in die face, and took it smiling; but the shock 
was rude, and in the course of the next words I contrived to 
do what I have rarely done, and make a slip in my English. 
I kept my liberty and life by my proficiency all diese months, 
and for once that I failed, it is not to be supposed that I would 
make a public exhibition of the details. Enough, that it was a 
very little error, and one that might have passed ninety-nine 
times in a hundred. But my limb of the law was as swift to 
pick it up as though he had been by trade a master of languages. 

“Aha!” cries lie; “and you arc French, too! Your tongue 
bewrays you. Two Frenchmen coming into an alehouse, 
severally and accidentally, not knowing each other, at ten 
of the clock at night, in the middle of Bedfordshire? No, sir, 
that shall not pass! You are all prisoners escaping, if you are 
nothing worse. Consider yourselves under arrest. I have to 

trouble you for your papers.” 

“Where is your warrant, if you come to that?” said I. 
“My papers! A likely thing that I would show my papers 
on the ipse dixit of an unknown fellow in a hedge alehouse! 

“Would you resist the law?” says he. 

“Not the law, sir!” said I. “I hope I am too good a 
subject for that. But for a nameless fellow with a bald head 
and a pair of gingham small-clothes, why certainly! Tis 
my birthright as an Englishman. Where’s Magna Charta, 
else?” 

“We will see about that,” says he; and then, addressing 
the assistants, “where does the constable live?” 

“Lord love you, sir!” cried the landlord, “what are you 
thinking of? The constable at past ten at night! Why, he s 
abed and asleep, and good and drunk two hours agone! 

“Ah that a’ be!” came in chorus from the yokels. 
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The attorney’s clerk was put to a stand. He could not 
think of force; there was little sign of martial ardour about 
the landlord, and the peasants were indifferent—they only 
listened, and gaped, and now scratched a head, and now 
would get a light to their pipes from the embers on the 
hearth. On the other hand, the major and I put a bold front 
on the business and defied him, not without some ground of 
law. In this state of matters he proposed I should go along 
with him to one Squire Merton, a great man of the neighbour¬ 
hood, who was in the commission of the peace, the end of his 
avenue but three lanes away. I told him I would not stir a 
foot for him if it were to save his soul. Next he proposed I 
should stay all night where I was, and the constable could sec 
to my affair in the morning, when he was sober. I replied 
I should go when and where I pleased; that we were lawful 
travellers in the fear of God and the king, and I for one 
would suffer myself to be stayed by nobody. At the same 
time, I was thinking the matter had lasted altogether too long, 
and I determined to bring it to an end at once. 

“See here,” said I, getting up, for till now I had remained 
carelessly seated, “there’s only one way to decide a thing 
like this—only one way that’s right English —and that s man 
to man. Take off your coat, sir, and these gentlemen shall 
see fair play.” 

At this there came a look in his eye that I could not mistake. 
His education had been neglected in one essential and emin¬ 
ently British particular: he could not box. No more could I, 
you may say; but then I had the more impudence—and I 
had made the proposal. 

“He says I’m no Englishman, but the proof of the pudding 
is the eating of it,” I continued. And here I stripped my coat 
and fell into the proper attitude, which was just about all I 
knew of this barbarian art. ‘‘Why, sir, you seem to me to 
hang back a little,” said I. “Come, I’ll meet you; 111 give you 
an appetizer—though hang me if I can understand the man 
that wants any enticement to hold up his hands. I drew a 
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bank-note out of my fob and tossed it to the landlord. 
“There are the stakes,” said I. “I’ll fight you for first blood, 
since you seem to make so much work about it. If you tap 
my claret first, there are five guineas for you, and I’ll go with 
you to any squire you choose to mention. If I tap yours, 
you’ll perhaps let on that I’m the better man, and allow me to 
go about my lawful business at my own time and convenience, 
by God; is that fair, my lads?” says I, appealing to the 
company. 

“Ay, ay,” said the chorus of chawbacons; “he can’t say 
no fairer nor that, he can’t. Take off thy coat, master!” 

The limb of the law was now on the wrong side of public 
opinion, and, what heartened me to go on, the position was 
rapidly changing in our favour. Already the major was pay¬ 
ing his shot to the very indifferent landlord, and I could see 
the white face of King at the back-door, making signals of 
haste. 

“Oho!” quoth my enemy, “you are as full of doubles as 
a fox, are you not? But I see through you; I see through and 
through you. You would change the venue, would you? 

“I may be transparent, sir,” says I, “but if you’ll do me the 
favour to stand up, you’ll find I can hit dam hard.” 

“Which is a point, if you will observe, that I had never 
called in question,” said he. “Why, you ignorant clowns, 
he proceeded, addressing the company, “can’t you see the 
fellow’s gulling you before your eyes? Can’t you see that 
he has changed the point upon me? I say he’s a French 
prisoner, and he answers that he can box! What has that to 
do with it? I would not wonder but what he can dance, too 
—they’re all dancing masters over there. I say, and I stick to 
it, that he’s a Frenchy. He says he isn’t. Well then, let him 
out with his papers, if he has them! If he had, would he not 
show them? If le had, would he not jump at the idea of going 
to Squire Merton, a man you all know? Now, you are al 
plain, straightforward Bedfordshire men, and I wouldn’t ask 
a better lot to appeal to. You’re not the kind to be talked 
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over with any French gammon, and he’s plenty of that. 
But let me tell him, he can take his pigs to another market; 
they’ll never do here; they’ll never go down in Bedfordshire. 
Why! look at the man! Look at his feet! Has anybody got a 
foot in the room like that? Sec how he stands! do any of you 
fellows stand like that? Docs the landlord, there? Why, he 
has Frenchman wrote all over him, as big as a sign-post! 

This was all very well; and in a different scene I might 
even have been gratified by his remarks; but I saw clearly, 
if I were to allow him to talk, he might turn the tables on me 
altogether. He might not be much of a hand at boxing; but 
I was much mistaken, or he had studied forensic eloquence 
in a good school. In this predicament I could think of nothing 
more ingenious than to burst out of the house, under the 
pretext of an ungovernable rage. It was certainly not very 
ingenious—it was elementary, but I had no choice. 

“You white-livered dog!” I broke out. Do you dare 
to tell me you’re an Englishman, and won t fight? But 111 
stand no more of this! I leave this place, where I ve been 
insulted! Here! what’s to pay? Pay yourself!” I went on, 
offering the landlord a handful of silver, and give me back 
my bank-note!” 

The landlord, following his usual policy of obliging every¬ 
body, offered no opposition to my design. The position of 
my adversary was now thoroughly bad. He had lost my two 
companions. He was on the point of losing me also. There 
was plainly no hope of arousing the company to help ; and 
watching him with a corner of my eye, I saw him hesitate 
for a moment. The next, he had taken down his hat and 
his wig, which was of black horsehair; and I saw him draw 
from behind the settle a vast hooded great-coat and a small 
valise. ‘‘The devil!” thought I: ‘‘is the rascal going to follow 
me? 

I was scarce clear of the inn before the limb of the law was 
at my heels. I saw his face plain in the moonlight; and the 
most resolute purpose showed in it, along with an unmoved 
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composure. A chill went over me. “This is no common 
adventure,” thinks I to myself. “You have got hold of a man 
of character, St Ives! A bite-hard, a bull-dog, a weasel is on 
your trail; and how are you to throw him off?” Who 
was he? By some of his expressions I judged he was a 
hanger-on of courts. But in what character had he followed 
the assizes? As a simple spectator, as a lawyer’s clerk, as a 
criminal himself, or—last and worst supposition—as a Bow- 
street ‘runner’? 

The cart would wait for me, perhaps, half a mile down our 
onward road, which I was already following. And I told 
myself that in a few minutes’ walking, Bow-street runner or 
not, I should have him at my mercy. And then reflection 
came to me in time. Of all things, one was out of the question. 
Upon no account must this obtrusive fellow see the cart. 
Until I had killed or shook him off, I was quite divorced from 
my companions—alone, in the midst of England, on a frosty 
by-way leading whither I knew not, with a sleuth-hound at 
my heels, and never a friend but the holly-stick! 

We came at the same time to a crossing of lanes. The 
branch to the left was overhung with trees, deeply sunken 
and dark. Not a ray of moonlight penetrated its recesses; 
and I took it at a venture. The wretch followed my example 
in silence; and for some time we crunched together over 
frozen pools without a word. Then he found his voice, with 
a chuckle. 

“This is not the way to Mr Merton’s,” said he. 

“No?” said I. “It is mine, however.” 

“And therefore mine,” said he. 

Again we fell silent; and we may thus have covered half a 
mile before the lane, taking a sudden turn, brought us forth 
again into the moonshine. With his hooded great-coat on 
his back, his valise in his hand, his black wig adjusted, and 
footing it on the ice with a sort of sober doggedness of 
manner, my enemy was changed almost beyond recognition, 
changed in everything but a certain dry, polemical, pedantic 
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air, that spoke of a sedentary occupation and high stools. I 
observed, too, that his valise was heavy; and, putting this and 
that together, hit upon a plan. 

“A seasonable night, sir,” said I. ‘‘What do you say to a 
bit of running? The frost has me by the toes.” 

‘‘With all die pleasure in life,” says he. 

His voice seemed well assured, which pleased me little. 
However, there was nothing else to try, except violence, for 
which it would always be too soon. I took to my heels 
accordingly, he after me; and for some time the slapping of 
our feet on the hard road might have been heard a mile 
away. He had started a pace behind me, and he finished 
in the same position. For all his extra years and the weight 
of his valise, he had not lost a hair’s breadth. The devil 
might race him for me—I had enough of it! 

And, besides, to run so fast was contrary to my interests. 
We could not run long without arriving somewhere. At any 
moment we might turn a corner and find ourselves at the 
lodge-gate of some Squire Merton, in the midst of a village 
whose constable was sober, or in the hands of a patrol. 
There was no help for it—I must finish with him on the 
spot, as long as it was possible. I looked about me, and the 
place seemed suitable; never a light, never a house—nothing 
but stubble-fields, fallows, and a few stunted trees. I stopped 
and eyed him in the moonlight with an angry stare. 

“Enough of this foolery!” said I. 

He had turned, and now faced me full, very pale, but with 
no sign of shrinking. 

“I am quite of your opinion,” said he. “You have tried 
me at the running; you can try me next at the high jump. 
It will be all the same. It must end the one way.” 

I made my holly whistle about my head. 

“I believe you know what way!” said I. “We are alone, it 
is night, and I am wholly resolved. Arc you not frightened?” 

“No,” he said, “not in the smallest. I do not box, sir; 
but I am not a coward, as you may have supposed. Perhaps 
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it will simplify our relations if I tell you at the outset that I 
walk armed." 

Quick as lightning I made a feint at his head; as quickly 
he gave ground, and at the same time I saw a pistol glitter in 

his hand. u 

“No more of that, Mr French-Prisoner! he said. It 

will do me no good to have your death at my door.” 

“Faith, nor me either!" said I; and I lowered my stick and 

considered the man, not without a twinkle of admiration. 

“You see," I said, “there is one consideration that you appear 

to overlook: there are a great many chances that your pistol 


may miss fire. . 

“I have a pair," he returned. “Never travel without a 

brace of barkers." tt .. 

“I make you my compliment," said I. You are able 

to take care of yourself, and that is a good trait. But, my 

good man! let us look at this matter dispassionately. You 

are not a coward, and no more am I; we are both men of 

excellent sense; I have good reason, whatever it may be, to 

keep my concerns to myself and to walk alone. Now I put 

it to you pointedly, am I likely to stand it? Am I likely 

to put up with your continued and—excuse me—highly 

impudent ingerencc into my private affairs?" 

“Another French word," says he composedly. 

“Oh! damn your French words!" cried I. “You seem to 

be a Frenchman yourself!" „ 

“I have had many opportunities by which I have profited, 

he explained. “Few men are better acquainted with the 

similarities and differences, whether of idiom or accent, of the 


two languages." 

“You are a pompous fellow, too! said 1. 

“Oh, I can make distinctions, sir,” says he. “I can talk with 
Bedfordshire peasants; and I can express myself becomingly, 
I hope, in the company of a gentleman of education like 

yourself." 

“If you set up to be a gentleman ..." I began. 
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“Pardon me,” he interrupted: “I make no such claim. 
I only see the nobility and gentry in the way of business. I 
am quite a plain person.” 

“For die Lord’s sake,” I explained, “set my mind at rest 
upon one point. In the name of mystery, who and what are 
you?” 

“I have no cause to be ashamed of my name, sir,” said 
he, ‘nor yet my trade. I am Thomas Dudgeon, at your 
service, clerk to Mr Daniel Romaine, solicitor of London; 
High Holbom is our address, sir.” 

It was only by the ecstasy of the relief that I knew how 
horribly I had been frightened. I flung my stick on the road. 

“Romaine?” I cried. “Daniel Romaine? An old hunks 
with a red face and a big head, and got up like a Quaker? 
My dear friend, to my arms!” 
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NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 

It was late in November, 1456. The snow fell over Paris 
with rigorous, relentless persistence; sometimes the wind 
made a sally and scattered it in flying vortices; sometimes 
there was a lull, and flake after flake descended out of black 
night air, silent, circuitous, interminable. To poor people, 
looking up under moist eyebrows, it seemed a wonder 
where it all came from. . . . 

The air was raw and pointed, but not far below freezing; 
and the flakes were large, damp, and adhesive. The whole 
city was sheeted up. An army might have marched from 
end to end and not a footfall given the alarm. If there were 
any belated birds in heaven, tiey saw the island like a large 
white patch and the bridges like slim white spars on the 
black ground of the river. High up overhead the snow settled 
among the tracery of the cathedral towers. Many a niche 
was drifted full; many a statue wore a long white bonnet on 
its grotesque or sainted head. The gargoyles had been trans¬ 
formed into great false noses, drooping towards the point. 
The crockets were like upright pillows swollen on one side. 
In the intervals of the wind, there was a dull sound of dripping 
about the precincts of the church. 

The cemetery of St John had taken its own share of the 
snow. All the graves were decently covered; tall white 
housetops stood around in grave array; worthy burghers 
were long ago in bed, benightcapped like their domiciles; 
there was no light in all the neighbourhood but a little peep 
from a lamp that hung swinging in the church choir, and 
tossed the shadows to and fro in time to its oscillations. The 
clock was hard on ten when the patrol went by with halberds 
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and a lantern, beating their hands; and they saw nothing 
suspicious about the cemetery of St John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against the cemetery 
wall, which was still awake, and awake to evil purpose, in 
that snoring district. There was not much to betray it from 
without—only a stream of warm vapour from the chimney- 
top, a patch where the snow melted on the roof, and a few 
half-obliterated footprints at the door. But within, behind 
the shuttered windows, Master Francis Villon the poet, and 
some of the thievish crew with whom he consorted, were 
keeping the night alive and passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from die arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and 
his fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated 
shadow cut the room in half; and the firelight only escaped 
on cither side of his broad person, and in a little pool be¬ 
tween his outspread feet. His face had the beery, bruised 
appearance of the continual drinker’s; it was covered with 
a network of congested veins, purple in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but now pale violet, for even with his back to the 
fire the cold pinched him on the other side. His cowl had 
half fallen back, and made a strange excrescence on either 
side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumbling, and cut the 
room in half with the shadow of his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled 
together over a scrap of parchment—Villon making a ballade 
which he was to call the Ballade of Roast Fish , and Tabary 
spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The poet was a rag 
of a man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow cheeks and thin 
black locks. He carried his four-and-twenty years with 
feverish animation. Greed had made folds about his eyes, 
evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The wolf and pig 
struggled together in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, 
earthly countenance. His hands were sma 1 and prehensile, 
with fingers knotted like a cord; and they were continually 
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flickering in front of him in violent and expressive pantomime. 
As for Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring imbecility 
breathed from his squash nose and slobbering lips: he had 
become a thief, just as he might have become the most 
decent of burgesses, by the imperious chance that rules the 
lives of human geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny and Thevcnin 
Pensete played a game of chance. About the first there 
clung some flavour of good birth and training, as about a 
fallen angel; something long, lithe, and courtly in the person; 
something aquiline and darkling in the face. Thevcnin, poor 
soul, was in great feather—he had done a good stroke of 
knavery that afternoon in the Faubourg St Jacques, and all 
night he had been gaining from Montigny. A flat smile 
illuminated his face; his bald head shone rosily in a garland 
of red curls; his little protuberant stomach shook with silent 
chucklings as he swept in his gains. 

“Doubles or quits?” said Thevcnin. 

Montigny nodded grimly. 

“ Some may prefer to dine in state," wrote Villon, “ On bread 
and cheese on silver plate. Or—or —help me out, Guido!” 
r giggled. 

“Or parsley on a golden dish," scribbled the poet. 

The wind was freshening without; it drove the snow 
before it, and sometimes raised its voice in a victorious 



whoop, and made sepulchral grumblings in the chimney. 
The cold was growing sharper as the night went on. Villon, 
protruding his lips, imitated the gust with something between 
a whistle and a groan. It was an eerie, uncomfortable talent 
of the poet’s much detested by the Picardy monk. 

“Can’t you hear it rattle in the gibbet?” said Villon. 
“They arc all dancing the devil’s jig on nothing up there. 
You may dance, my gallants, you’ll be none the warmer! 
Whew! what a gust! Down went somebody just now! A 
medlar the fewer on the three-legged medlar-tree!—I say, Dorn 
Nicolas, it’ll be cold to-night on the St Denis Road?” he asked. 
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Dom Nicolas winked both his big eyes, and seemed to 
choke upon his Adam’s apple. Montfaucon, the great grisly 
Paris gibbet, stood hard by the St Denis Road, and the 
pleasantry touched him on the raw. As for Tabary, he 
laughed immoderately over the medlars; he had never heard 
anything more light-hearted; and he held his sides and 
crowed. Villon fetched him a fillip on the nose, which turned 

his mirth into an attack of coughing. 

“Oh, stop that row,” said Villon, “and think of rhymes to 

‘fish.’” 

“Doubles or quits,” said Montigny doggedly. 

“With all my heart,” quoth Thevenin. 

“Is there any more in that bottle?” asked the monk. 

“Open another,” said Villon. “How do you ever hope 
to fill that big hogshead, your body, with little things like 
bottles? And how do you expect to get to heaven? How 
many angels, do you fancy, can be spared to carry up a 
single monk from Picardy? Or do you think yourself 
another Elias—and they’ll send the coach for you?” 

“ Hominibus impossible ,” replied the monk, as he filled his 
glass. 

Tabary was in ecstasies. 

Villon filliped his nose again. 

“Laugh at my jokes, if you like,” he said. 

“It was very good,” objected Tabary. 

Villon made a face at him. “Think of rhymes to ‘fish, 
he said. “What have you to do with Latin? You’ll wish 
you knew none of it at the great assizes, when the devil calls 
for Guido Tabary, clericus—the devil with the hump-back 
and red-hot finger nails. Talking of the devil,” he added in a 
whisper, “look at Montigny!” 

All three peered covertly at the gamester. He did not seem 
to be enjoying his luck. His mouth was a little to a side; 
one nostril nearly shut, and the other much inflated. The 
black dog was on his back, as people say, in terrifying nursery 
metaphor; and he breathed hard under the gruesome burden. 
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“He looks as if he could knife him,” whispered Tabary, 
with round eyes. 

The monk shuddered, and turned his face and spread his 
open hands to the red embers. It was the cold that thus 
affected Dom Nicolas, and not any excess of moral sensibility. 

“Come now,’’ said Villon, “—about this ballade. How 
does it run so far?’’ And, beating time with his hand, he 
read it aloud to Tabary. 

They were interrupted at the fourth rhyme by a brief and 
fatal movement among the gamesters. The round was com¬ 
pleted, and Thevenin was just opening his mouth to claim 
another victory, when Montigny leaped up, swift as an adder, 
and stabbed him to the heart. The blow took effect before 
he had time to utter a cry, before he had time to move. 
A tremor or two convulsed his frame ; his hands opened 
and shut, his heels rattled on the floor; then his head rolled 
backward over one shoulder with the eyes wide open; and 
Thevenin Pensete’s spirit had returned to Him who made it. 

Every one sprang to his feet; but the business was over in 
two twos. The four living fellows looked at each other in 
rather a ghastly fashion; the dead man contemplating a 
comer of the roof with a singular and ugly leer. 

“My God!’’ said Tabary; and he began to pray in Latin. 

Villon broke out into hysterical laughter. He came a 
step forward and ducked a ridiculous bow at Thevenin, and 
laughed still louder. Then he sat down suddenly, all of a 
heap, upon a stool, and continued laughing bitterly as though 
he would shake himself to pieces. 

Montigny recovered his composure first. 

“Let’s see what he has about him,’’ he remarked; and he 
picked the dead man’s pockets with a practised hand and 
divided the money into four equal portions on the table. 
“There’s for you,’’ he said. 

The monk received his share with a deep sigh, and a single 
stealthy glance at the dead Thevenin, who was beginning 
to sink into himself and topple sideways off the chair. 
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‘'We’re all in for it,” cried Villon, swallowing his mirth, 
“it’s a hanging job for every man jack of us that’s here— 
not to speak of those who aren’t.” He made a shocking 
gesture in the air with his raised right hand, and put out his 
tongue and threw his head on one side, so as to counterfeit 
the appearance of one who has been hanged. Then he 
rocketed his share of die spoil, and executed a shuffle with 
lis feet as if to restore the circulation. 

Tabary was the last to help himself; he made a dash at the 
money, and retired to the other end of the apartment. 

Montigny stuck Thevenin upright in the chair, and drew 
out the dagger, which was followed by a jet of blood. 

“You fellows had better be moving,” he said, as he wiped 
the blade on his victim’s doublet. 

“I think we had,” returned Villon with a gulp. “Damn 
his fat head!” he broke out. “It sticks in my throat like 
phlegm. What right has a man to have red hair when he is 
dead?” And he fell all of a heap again upon the stool, and 
fairly covered his face with his hands. 

Montigny and Dom Nicolas laughed aloud, even Tabary 
feebly chiming in. 

“Cry baby,” said the monk. 

“I always said he was a woman,” added Montigny with a 
sneer. “Sit up, can’t you?” he went on, giving another shake 
to the murdered body. “Tread out that fire, Nick!” 

But Nick was better employed; he was quietly taking 
Villon’s purse, as the poet sat, limp and trembling, on the 
stool where he had been making a ballade not three minutes 
before. Montigny and Tabary dumbly demanded a share 
of the booty, which the monk silently promised as he passed 
the little bag into the bosom of his gown. In many ways an 
artistic nature unfits a man for practical existence. 

No sooner had the theft been accomplished than Villon 
shook himself, jumped to his feet, and began helping to 
scatter and extinguish the embers. Meanwhile Montigny 
opened the door and cautiously peered into the street. The 
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coast was clear; there was no meddlesome patrol in sight. 
Still it was judged wiser to slip out severally; and as Villon 
was himself in a hurry to escape from the neighbourhood of 
the dead Thevcnin, and the rest were in a still greater hurry 
to get rid of him before he should discover the loss of his 
money, lie was the first by general consent to issue forth into 
the street. 

The wind had triumphed and swept all the clouds from 
heaven. Only a few vapours, as thin as moonlight, were 
fleeting rapidly across the stars. It was bitter cold; and by a 
common optical eftect, things seemed almost more definite 
than in the broadest daylight. The sleeping city was abso¬ 
lutely still—a company of white hoods, a field full of little 
Alps, below the twinkling stars. Villon cursed his fortune. 
Would it were still snowing! Now, wherever lie went, he 
left an indelible trail behind him on the glittering streets; 
wherever he went he was still tethered to the house by the 
cemetery of St John; wherever he went he must weave, with 
his own plodding feet, the rope that bound him to the crime 
and wou d bind him to the gallows. The leer of the dead man 
came back to him with a new significance. He snapped his 
fingers as if to pluck up his own spirits, and, choosing a 
street at random, stepped boldly forward in the snow. 

Two things preoccupied him as he went: the aspect of 
the gallows at Montfaucon in this bright windy phase of the 
night’s existence, for one; and for another, the look of the 
dead man with his bald head and garland of red curls. Both 
struck cold upon his heart, and he kept quickening his pace as 
if he could escape from unpleasant thoughts by mere fleetness 
of foot. Sometimes he looked back over his shoulder with 
a sudden nervous jerk; but he was the only moving thing in 
the white streets, except when the wind swooped round a 
corner and threw up the snow, which was beginning to 
freeze, in spouts of glittering dust. 

Suddenly he saw, a long way before him, a black clump 
and a couple of lanterns. The clump was in motion, and 
d* 
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the lanterns swung as though carried by men walking. It 
was a patrol. And though it was merely crossing his line 
of march, he judged it wiser to get out of eyeshot as speedily 
as he could. He was not in the humour to be challenged, and 
he was conscious of making a very conspicuous mark upon 
the snow. Just on his left hand there stood a great hotel, 
with some turrets and a large porch before the door; it was 
half-ruinous, he remembered, and had long stood empty; 
and so he made three steps of it and jumped into the shelter 
of the porch. It was pretty dark inside, after the glimmer of the 
snowy streets, and he was groping forward with outspread 
hands, when he stumbled over some substance which offered 
an indescribable mixture of resistances, hard and soft, firm and 
loose. His heart gave a leap, and he sprang two steps back and 
stared dreadfully at the obstacle. Then he gave a little laugh 
of relief. It was only a woman, and she dead. He knelt 
beside her to make sure upon this latter point. She was 
freezing cold, and rigid like a stick. A little ragged finery 
fluttered in the wind about her hair, and her cheeks had been 
heavily rouged that same afternoon. Her pockets were 
quite empty; but in her stocking, underneath the garter, 
Villon found two of the small coins that went by the name of 
whites. It was little enough; but it was always something; 
and the poet was moved with a deep sense of pathos that she 
should have died before she had spent her money. . . . 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, he 
was feeling, half mechanically, for his purse. Suddenly his 
heart stopped beating; a feeling of cold scales passed up 
the back of his legs, and a cold blow seemed to fal upon his 
scalp. He stood petrified for a moment; then he felt again 
with one feverish movement; and then his loss burst upon 
him, and he was covered at once with perspiration. . . • 
Villon stood and cursed; he threw the two whites into the 
street; he shook his fist at heaven; he stamped, and was not 
horrified to find himself trampling the poor corpse. Then he 
began rapidly to retrace his steps towards the house beside 
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the cemetery. He had forgotten all fear of the patrol, which 
was long gone by at any rate, and had no idea but that of his 
lost purse. It was in vain that he looked right and left upon 
the snow: nothing was to be seen. He had not dropped it in 
the streets. Had it fallen in the house? He would have liked 
dearly to go in and see; but the idea of the grisly occupant 
unmanned him. And he saw besides, as he drew near, that 
their efforts to put out the fire had been unsuccessful; on 
the contrary, it had broken into a blaze, and a changeful light 
played in the chinks of door and window, and revived his 
terror for the authorities and Paris gibbet. 

He returned to the hotel with the porch, and groped 
about upon the snow for the money he had thrown away 
in his c lildish passion. But he could only find one white; 
the other had probably struck sideways and sunk deeply in. 
With a single white in his pocket, all his projects for a rousing 
night in some wild tavern vanished utterly away. And it was 
not only pleasure that fled laughing from his grasp; positive 
discomfort, positive pain, attacked him as he stood ruefully 
before the porch. His perspiration had dried upon him; and 
though the wind had now fallen, a binding frost was setting 
in stronger with every hour, and he felt benumbed and sick 
at heart. What was to be done? Late as was the hour, improb¬ 
able as was success, he would try the house of his adopted 

father, the chaplain of St Benoit. 

He ran there all the way, and knocked timidly. There 
was no answer. He knocked again and again, taking heart 
with every stroke; and at last steps were heard approaching 
from within. A barred wicket fc 1 open in the iron-studded 
door, and emitted a gush of yellow light. 

“Hold up your face to the wicket,” said the chaplain from 
within. 

“It’s only me,” whimpered Villon. 

“Oh, it’s only you, is it?” returned the chaplain; and he 
cursed him with foul unpricstly oaths for disturbing him at 
such an hour, and bade him be oft to hell, where he came from. 
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“My hands are blue to the wrist,” pleaded Villon; my 
feet are dead and full of twinges; my nose aches with the 
sharp air; the cold lies at my heart. I may be dead before 
morning. Only this once, father, and before God I will 
never ask again!” 

“You should have come earlier,” said the ecclesiastic coolly. 
“Young men require a lesson now and then.” He shut the 
wicket and retired deliberately into the interior of the house. 

Villon was beside himself; he beat upon the door with 
his hands and feet, and shouted hoarsely after the chaplain. . .. 

A door shut in the interior, faintly audible to the poet 
down long passages. He passed his hand over his mouth 
with an oath. And then the humour of the situation struck 
him, and he laughed and looked lightly up to heaven, where 
the stars seemed to be winking over his discomfiture. 

What was to be done? It looked very like a night in the 
frosty streets. ... 

He passed all his chances under review, turning the white 
between his thumb and forefinger. Unfortunately he was on 
bad terms with some old friends who would once have taken 
pity on him in such a plight. ... He could only see one 
way of getting a lodging, and that was to take it. He had 
noticed a house not far away, which looked as if it might be 
easily broken into, and thither he betook himself promptly, 
entertaining himself on the way with the idea of a room 
still hot, with a table still loaded with the remains of supper, 
where he might pass the rest of the black hours, and whence 
he should issue, on the morrow, with an armful of valuable 
date. He even considered on what viands and what wines 
le should prefer; and as he was calling the roll of his 
favourite dainties, roast fish presented itself to his mind with 
an odd mixture of amusement and horror. . . . 

The house in question looked dark at first sight; but 2s 
Villon made a preliminary inspection in search of the handiest 
point of attack, a little twinkle of light caught his eye from 
behind a curtained window. . . . 
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He went boldly to the door and knocked with an assured 
hand. . . . The sound of his blows echoed through the house 
with thin, phantasmal reverberations, as though it were 
quite empty; but diese had scarcely died away before a 
measured tread drew near, a couple of bolts were with¬ 
drawn, and one wing was opened broadly, as though no 
guile or fear of guile were known to those within. A tall 
figure of a man, muscular and spare, but a little bent, con¬ 
fronted Villon. The head was massive in bulk, but finely 
sculptured; the nose blunt at the bottom, but refining 
ing upward to where it joined a pair of strong and honest 
eyebrows; the mouth and eyes surrounded with delicate 
markings, and the whole face based upon a thick white 
beard, boldly and squarely trimmed. Seen as it was by the 
light of a Bickering hand-lamp, it looked perhaps nobler than 
it had a right to do; but it was a fine face, honourable rather 
than intelligent, strong, simple, and righteous. 

“You knock late, sir,” said the old man in resonant, 
courteous tones. 

Villon cringed, and brought up many servile words of 
apology; at a crisis of this sort, the beggar was uppermost 
in him, and the man of genius hid his head with confusion. 

“You arc cold,” repeated the old man, “and hungry? 
Well, step in.” And lie ordered him into the house with a 
noble enough gesture. 

“Some great seigneur,” thought Villon, as his host, setting 
down the lamp on the flagged pavement of the entry, shot 
the bolts once more into their places. 

“You will pardon me if I go in front,” he said, when this 
was done; and he preceded the poet upstairs into a large 
apartment, warmed with a pan of charcoal and lit by a great 
lamp hanging from the roof. It was very bare of furniture: 
only some gold plate on a sideboard; some folios; and a stand 
of armour between the windows. Some smart tapestry hung 
upon the walls, representing the crucifixion of our Lord in one 
piece, and in another a scene of shepherds and shepherdesses 
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by a running stream. Over the chimney was a shield of 
arms. 

“Will you seat yourself,” said the old man, “and forgive 
me if I leave you ? I am alone in my house to-night, and if 
you are to eat I must forage for you myself. 

No sooner was his host gone than Villon leaped from the 
chair on which he had just seated himself, and began examin¬ 
ing the room with the stealth and passion of a cat. He weighed 
the gold flagons in his hand, opened all the folios, and investi¬ 
gated the arms upon the shield, and the stuff with which the 
seats were lined. He raised the window curtains, and saw 
that the windows were set with rich stained glass in figures, 
so far as he could see, of martial import. Then he stood in the 
middle of the room, drew a long breath, and retaining it with 
puffed cheeks, looked round and round him, turning on his 
heels, as if to impress every feature of the apartment on his 
memory. 

“Seven pieces of plate,” he said. “If there had been ten, I 
would have risked it. A fine house, and a fine old master, 
so help me all the saints!” And just then, hearing the old 
man’s tread returning along the corridor, he stole back to 
his chair, and began humbly toasting his wet legs before the 
charcoal pan. 

His entertainer had a plate of meat in one hand and a 
jug of wine in the other. He set down the plate upon the 
table, motioning Villon to draw in his chair, and, going to 
the sideboard, brought back two goblets, which he filled. 

“I drink to your better fortune,” he said, gravely touching 
Villon’s cup with his own. 

“To our better acquaintance,” said the poet, growing bold. 
A mere man of the people would have been awed by the 
courtesy of the old seigneur, but Villon was hardened in that 
matter; he had made mirth for great lords before now, and 
found them as black rascals as himself. And so he devoted 
himself to the viands with a ravenous gusto, while the old man, 
leaning backward, watched him with steady, curious eyes. 
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“You have blood on your shoulder, my man,” he said. 
Montigny must have laid his wet right hand upon him as 
he left the house. He cursed Montigny in his heart. 

“It was none of my shedding,” he stammered. 

“I had not supposed so,” returned his host quietly. “A 
brawl?” 

“Well, something of that sort,” Villon admitted with a 
quaver. 

“Perhaps a fellow murdered?” 

“Oh no, not murdered,” said the poet, more and more 
confused. “It was all fair play—murdered by accident. I had 
no hand in it, God strike me dead!” he added fervently. 
“One rogue the fewer, I dare say,” observed the master of 

the house. 

“You may dare to say that,” agreed Villon, infinitely 
relieved. “As big a rogue as there is between here and 
Jerusalem. . . 

“Have you any money?” asked the old man. 

“I have one white,” returned the poet, laughing. ”1 
got it out of a dead jade’s stocking in a porch. She was as 

dead as Caesar, poor wench. ...” 

“I ... am Enguerrand de la Feuillee, seigneur de Brisetout, 

bailly du Patatrac. Who and what may you be?” 

Villon rose and made a suitable reverence. “I am called 
Francis Villon,” he said, “a poor Master of Arts of this 
university. I know some Latin, and a deal of vice. I can 
make chansons, ballades, lais, virelais, and roundels, and I 
am very fond of wine. I was born in a garret, and I shall 
not improbably die upon the gallows. I may add, my lord, 
that from this night forward I am your lordship s very 

obsequious servant to command. 

“No servant of mine,” said the knight; ‘ my guest for 

this evening, and no more.” 

“A very grateful guest,” said Villon politely; and he drank 

in dumb show to his entertainer. 

“You arc shrewd,” began the old man, tapping his forehead, 
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“very shrewd; you have learning; you are a clerk; and yet 
you take a small piece of money off a dead woman in the 
street. Is it not a kind of theft?’* 

“It is a kind of theft much practised in the wars, my lord.” 

“The wars are the field of honour,” returned the old 
man proudly. “There a man plays his life upon the cast; 
he fights in the name of his lord the king, his Lord God, 
and all their lordships the holy saints and angels.” 

“Put it,” said Villon, “that I were really a thief, should 
I not play my life also, and against heavier odds?” 

“For gain, but not for honour.” 

“Gain?” repeated Villon with a shrug. “Gain! The poor 
fellow wants supper, and takes it. So does the soldier in a 
campaign. ... I steal a couple of mutton chops, without so 
much as disturbing people’s sleep; the farmer grumbles a bit, 
but sups none the less wholesomely on what remains. You 
come up blowing gloriously on a trumpet, take away the 
whole sheep, and beat the farrier pitifully into the bargain. I 
have no trumpet; I am only Tom, Dick, or Harry; I am a 
rogue and a dog, and hanging’s too good for me—with all 
my heart; but just you ask the farmer which of us he prefers, 
just find out which of us he lies awake to curse on cold 
nights.” 

“Look at us two,” said his lordship. “I am old, strong, 
and honoured. If I were turned from my house to-morrow, 
hundreds would be proud to shelter me. Poor people would 
go out and pass the night in the streets with their children, if 
I merely hinted that I wished to be alone. And I find you up, 
wandering homeless, and picking farthings off dead women 
by the wayside! I fear no man and nothing; I have seen you 
tremble and lose countenance at a word. I wait God’s sum¬ 
mons contentedly in my own house, or, if it please the king 
to call me out again, upon the field of battle. You look for die 
gallows; a rough, swift death, without hope or honour. . . . 

“Tell me one thing,” said the old man. “Are you really a 
thief?” 
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“I claim the sacred rights of hospitality,” returned the poet. 
“My lord, I am.” 

“You are very young,” the knight continued. 

“I should never have been so old,” replied Villon, show¬ 
ing his fingers, “if I had not helped myself with these ten 
talents. They have been my nursing mothers and my nursing 
fathers.” 

“You may still repent and change.” 

“I repent daily,” said the poet. “There are few people 
more given to repentance than poor Francis. As for change, 
let somebody change my circumstances. A man must continue 
to eat, if it were only that he may continue to repent.” 

“The change must begin in the heart,” returned the old 
man solemnly. 

“My dear lord,” answered Villon, “do you really fancy 
that I steal for pleasure? I hate stealing, like any other piece 
of work or of danger. My teeth chatter when I sec a gallows. 
But I must eat, I must drink, 1 must mix in society of some 
sort. ... As long as you leave me the poor scholar Francis 
Villon, without a farthing, why, of course, I remain the 
same.” 

“ The grace of God is all-powerful.” 

“I should be a heretic to question it,” said Francis. “It 
has made you lord of Brisetout and bailly of the Patatrac; 
it has given me nothing but the quick wits under my hat 
and these ten toes upon my hands. May I help myself to 
wine? I thank you respectfully. By God’s grace, you have 
a very superior vintage.” 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and fro with his hands 
behind his back. ... He somehow yearned to convert the 
young man to a better way of thinking, and could not make 
up his mind to drive him forth again into the street. 

“There is something more than I can understand in this, 
he said at length. “Your mouth is full of subtleties, and the 
devil has led you very far astray; but the devil is only a very 
weak spirit before God’s truth, and all his subtleties vanish 
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at a word of true honour, like darkness at morning. Listen to 
me once more. I learned long ago that a gentleman should 
live chivalrously and lovingly to God, and the king, and his 
lady; and though I have seen many strange things done, I have 
still striven to command my ways upon that rule. It is not 
only written in all noble histories, but in every man’s heart, 
if he will take care to read. You speak of food and wine, 
and I know very well that hunger is a difficult trial to endure; 
but you do not speak of other wants; you say nothing of 
honour, of faith to God and other men, of courtesy, of love 
without reproach. It may be that I am not very wise and 
yet I think I am—but you seem to me like one who has lost 
his way and made a great error in life. You are attending to 
the little wants, and you have totally forgotten the great and 
only real ones, like a man who should be doctoring a tooth¬ 
ache on the Judgment Day. For such things as honour and 
love and faith are not only nobler than food and drink, but 
indeed I think that we desire them more, and suffer more 
sharply for their absence. I speak to you as I think you will 
most easily understand me. Are you not, while careful to fill 
your belly, disregarding another appetite in your heart, which 
spoils the pleasure of your life and keeps you continually 
wretched?” 

Villon was sensibly nettled under all this sermonizing. 
“You think I have no sense of honour!” he cried. ‘ Im 
poor enough, God knows! It’s hard to see rich people 
with their gloves, and you blowing in your hands. An 
empty belly is a bitter thing, although you speak so lightly 
of it. If you had had as many as I, perhaps you would change 
your tunc. Any way I’m a thief—make the most of that— 
but I’m not a devil from hell, God strike me dead. I would 
have you to know I’ve an honour of my own, as good as 
yours, though I don’t prate about it all day long, as if it was a 
God’s miracle to have any. It seems quite natural to me; I 
keep it in its box till it’s wanted. Why now, look you here, 
how long have I been in this room with you ? Did you not tell 
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me you were alone in the house? Look at your gold plate! 
You’re strong, if you like, but you’re old and unarmed, and I 
have my knife. What did I want but a jerk of the elbow and 
here would have been you with the cold steel in your bowels, 
and there would have been me, linking in the streets, with an 
armful of gold cups! Did you suppose I hadn’t wit enough 
to see diat? And I scorned the action. There are your 
goblets, as safe as in a church; there are you, with your 
heart ticking as good as new; and here am I, ready to go 
out again as poor as I came in, with my one white that you 
threw in my teeth! And you think I have no sense of honour 
—God strike me dead!” 

The old man stretched out his right arm. “I will tell 
you what you are,” he said. “You arc a rogue, my man, 
an impudent and a black-hearted rogue and vagabond. I 
have passed an hour with you. Oh! believe me, I feel myself 
disgraced! And you have eaten and drunk at my table. 
But now I am sick at your presence; the day had come, 
and the night-bird should be off to his roost. Will you go 
before, or after?” 

“Which you please,” returned the poet, rising. “I believe 
you to be strictly honourable.” He thoughtfully emptied his 
cup. “I wish 1 could add you were intelligent,” he went on, 
knocking on his head with his knuckles. “Age, age! the brains 
stiff and rheumatic.” 

The old man preceded him from a point of self-respect; 
Villon followed, whistling, with his thumbs in his girdle. 

“God pity you,” said the lord of Brisetout at the door. 

“Good-bye, papa,” returned Villon with a yawn. “Many 
thanks for the cold mutton.” 

The door closed behind him. The dawn was breaking 
over the white roofs. A chill, uncomfortable morning 
ushered in the day. Villon stood and heartily stretched himself 
in the middle of the road. 

“A very dull old gentleman,” he thought. “I wonder 
what his goblets may be worth.” 
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“Yes,” said the dealer, “our windfalls are of various kinds. 
Some customers are ignorant, and then I touch a dividend of 
my superior knowledge. Some are dishonest, and here he 
held up the candle, so that the light fell strongly on his visitor, 
“and in that case,” he continued, “I profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from the daylight streets, 
and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness in the shop. At these pointed words, and 
before the near presence of the flame, he blinked painfully 
and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on Christmas 
Day,” he resumed, “when you know that I am alone in 
my house, put up my shutters, and make a point of refusing 
business. Well, you will have to pay for that; you will have 
to pay for my loss of time, when I should be balancing my 
books; you will have to pay, besides, for a kind of manner 
that I remark in you to-day very strongly. I am the essence 
of discretion, and ask no awkward questions; but when a 
customer cannot look me in the eye, he has to pay for it. 
The dealer once more chuckled; and then, changing to his 
usual business voice, though still with a note of irony, “You 
can give, as usual, a clear account of how you came into the 
possession of the object?” he continued. “Still your uncles 
cabinet? A remarkable collector, sir!” 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer stood almost 
on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold spectacles, and 
nodding his head with every mark of disbelief. Markheim 
returned his ?;aze with one of infinite pity, and a touch of 
horror. 
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“This time,” said he, “you are in error. I have not come 
to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to dispose of; my uncle’s 
cabinet is bare to the wainscot; even were it still intact, I have 
done well on the Stock Exchange, and should more likely 
add to it than otherwise, and my errand to-day is simplicity 
itself. I seek a Christmas present for a lady,” he continued, 
waxing more fluent as he struck into the speech he had pre¬ 
pared; “and certainly I owe you every excuse for thus disturb¬ 
ing you upon so small a matter. But the tiling was neglected 
yesterday; I must produce my little compliment at dinner, 
and, as you very well know, a rich marriage is not a thing to 

be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer seemed 
to weigh this statement incredulously. The ticking of many 
clocks among the curious lumber of the shop, and the faint 
rushing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the interval 

of silence. 

“Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You arc an old 
customer after all; and if, as you say, you have the chance 
of a good marriage, far be it from me to be an obstacle. 
—Here is a nice thing for a lady now, he went on, this 
hand glass—fifteenth century, warranted; comes from a 
good collection, too; but I reserve the name, in the interests 
of my customer, who was just like yourself, my^ dear sir, 
the nephew and sole heir of a remarkable collector. 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and biting 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place; and, 
as he had done so, a shock had passed through Markheim, 
a start both of hand and foot, a sudden leap of many tumul¬ 
tuous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it came, and 
left no trace beyond a certain trembling of the hand that now 
received the glass. 

“A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then paused, and repeated 
it more clearly. “A glass? For Christmas? Surely not?” 

“And why not?” cried the dealer. “Why not a glass' 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable 
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expression. “You ask me why not?” he said. “Why, look 
here—look in it—look at yourself! Do you like to see it? 
No! nor I—nor any man.” 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had 
so suddenly confronted him with the mirror; but now, 
perceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he chuckled. 
“Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard-favoured, said he. 

“I ask you,” said Markheim, 4 for a Christmas present, 
and you give me this—this damned reminder of years, and 
sins, and follies—this hand-conscience! Did you mean it? 
Had you a thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be better 
for you if you do. Come, tell me about yourself. I hazard a 
guess now, that you are in secret a very charitable man? 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It was very 
odd, Markheim did not appear to be laughing; there was 
something in his face like an eager sparkle of hope, but nothing 
of mirth. 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer asked. 

“Not charitable?” returned the other, gloomily. “Not 
charitable; not pious; not scrupulous; unloving, unbeloved; 
a hand to get money, a safe to keep it. Is that all? Dear God, 
man, is that all?” 

“I will tell you what it is,” began the dealer, with some 
sharpness, and then broke off again into a chuckle. “But I 
see this is a love-match of yours, and you have been drinking 
the lady’s health.” 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity. “Ah, 
have you been in love? Tell me about that.” 

“I,” cried the dealer. “I in love! I never had the time, 
nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. Will you take 
the glass?” 

“Where is the hurry?” returned Markheim. “It is very 
pleasant to stand here talking; and life is so short and insecure 
that I would not hurry away from any pleasure—no, not even 
from so mild a one as this. We should rather cling, cling to 
what little we can get, like a man at a cliff’s edge. Every 
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second is a cliff, if you think upon it—a cliff a mile high— 
high enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every feature of 
humanity. Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. Let us talk 
of each other; why should we wear this mask? Let us be 
confidential. Who knows we might become friends?’’ 

“I have just one word to say to you,” said the dealer. 
“Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop.” 

“True, true,” said Markheim. “Enough fooling. To 
business. Show me something else.” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace the 
glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair falling over his 
eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little nearer, with 
one hand in the pocket of his great-coat; he drew himself 
up and filled his lungs; at the same time many different 
emotions were depicted together on his face—terror, horror, 
and resolve, fascination and a physical repulsion; and through 
a haggard lift of his upper lip his teeth looked out. 

“This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the dealer; and then, 
as he began to re-arisc, Markheim bounded from behind upon 
his victim. The long, skewer-like dagger flashed and fell. 
The dealer struggled like a hen, striking his temple on the 
shelf, and then tumbled on die floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, some 
stately and slow as was becoming to their great age; others 
garrulous and hurried. All these told out the seconds in an 
intricate chorus of tickings. Then the passage of a lad’s feet, 
heavily running on the pavement, broke in upon these smaller 
voices and startled Markheim into the consciousness of his 
surroundings. He looked about him awfully. The candle 
stood on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a draught; 
and by that inconsiderable movement, the whole room was 
filled with noiseless bustle and kept heaving like a sea: the 
tall shadows nodding, with gross blots of darkness swelling 
and dwindling as with respiration, the faces of the portraits 
and the china gods changing and wavering like images in 
water. The inner door stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer 
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of shadows with a long slit of daylight like a pointing 

finger. _ , 

From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim s eyes re¬ 
turned to the body of his victim, where it lay both humped 
and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely meaner than in 
life. In these poor, miserly clothes, in that ungainly attitude, 
the dealer lay like so much sawdust. Markheim had feared 
to see it, and, lo! it was nothing. And yet, as he gazed, this 
bundle of old clothes and pool of blood began to find eloquent 
voices. There it must lie; there was none to work the cunning 
hinges or direct the miracle of locomotion—there it must lie 
till It was found. Found! ay—and then? Then would this 
dead flesh lift up a cry diat would ring over England, and fill 
the world with the echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or not, 
this was still the enemy. “Time was that when the brains 
were out,” he thought; and the first word struck into his 
mind. Time, now that the deed was accomplished—time, 
which had closed for the victim, had become instant and 
momentous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first one and 
then another, with every variety of pace and voice one 
deep as the bell from a cathedral turret, another ringing 
on its treble notes the prelude of a waltz—the clocks began to 

strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that dumb 
chamber staggered him. He began to bestir himself, going 
to and fro with the candle, beleaguered by moving shadows, 
and startled to the soul by chance reflections. In many rich 
mirrors, some of home designs, some from Venice or Amster¬ 
dam, he saw his face repeated and repeated, as it were an 
army of spies; his own eyes met and detected him; and the 
sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the surround¬ 
ing quiet. And still as he continued to fill his pockets, his mind 
accused him, with a sickening iteration, of the thousand faults 
of his design. He should have chosen a more quiet hour; he 
should have prepared an alibi; he should not have used a knife; 
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he should have been more cautious, and only bound and 
gagged the dealer, and not killed him; he should have been 
more bold, and killed the servant also; he should have done 
all things otherwise; poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling 
of the mind to change what was unchangeable, to plan what 
was now useless, to be the architect of the irrevocable past. 
Meanwhile, and behind all this activity, brute terrors, like 
the scurrying of rats in a deserted attic, filled the more remote 
chambers of his brain with riot; the hand of the constable 
would fall heavy on his shoulder, and liis nerves would jerk 
like a hooked fish; or he beheld, in galloping defile, the dock, 
the prison, the gallows, and the black coffin. . . . 

But he was now so pulled about by different alarms that, 
while one portion of his mind was still alert and cunning, 
another trembled on the brink of lunacy. One hallucina¬ 
tion in particular took a strong hold on his credulity. The 
neighbour hearkening with white face beside his window, 
the passer-by arrested by a horrible surmise on the pave¬ 
ment—these could at worst suspect, they could not know; 
through the brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds 
could penetrate. But here, within the house, was he alone? 
He knew he was; he had watched the servant set forth sweet- 
hearting, in her poor best, “out for the day” written in every 
ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course; and yet, in 
the bulk of empty house above him, he could surely hear a 
stir of delicate footing—he was surely conscious, inexplicably 
conscious of some presence. Ay, surely; to every room and 
corner of the house his imagination followed it; and now it 
was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see with; and again it 
was a shadow of himself; and yet again beheld the image of 
the dead dealer, reinspired with cunning and hatred. 

At times, with a strong effort, he would glance at the 
open door which still seemed to repel his eyes. The house 
was tall, the skylight small and dirty, the day blind with 
fog; and the light that filtered down to the ground story 
was exceedingly faint, and showed dimly on the threshold 
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of the shop. And yet, in that strip of doubtful brightness, did 

there not hang wavering a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial gentleman 

be^an to beat with a staff on the shop-door, accompanying 
his°blows with shouts and railleries in which the dealer was 
continually called upon by name. Markham, smitten into 
ice, glanced at the dead man. But no! he lay quite still, e 
was led away far beyond ear-shot of these blows and shout¬ 
ings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence; and his name, 
which would once have caught his nonce above the howling 
of a storm, had become an empty sound. And presently the 
jovial gentleman desisted from his knocking and departed. 

Hcre° was a broad hint to hurry what remained to be done, 
to get forth from this accusing neighbourhood, to plunge 
into a bath of London multitudes, and to reach, on the 
other side of day, that haven of safety and apparent innocence 
—his bed. One visitor had come: at any moment another 
might follow and be more obstinate. To have done the deed, 
and yet not to reap the profit would be too abhorrent a failure. 
The money—that was now Markheim’s concern; and as a 

means to that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, where the 
shadow was still lingering and shivering; and with no con¬ 
scious repugnance of the mind, yet with a tremor of the 
belly he drew near the body of his victim. The human 
character had quite departed Like a suit half stuffed with 
bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk doubled, on the floor, 
and yet the thing repelled him. Although so dingy an 
inconsiderable to the eye, he feared it might have more 
significance to the touch. He took the body by the shoulders, 
and turned it on its back. It was strangely light and supple, 
and the limbs, as if they had been broken, fell into the oddest 
postures. The face was robbed of all expression; but it was as 
pale as wax, and shockingly smeared with blood about one 

temple. ... t 

He found the keys and advanced towards the open door 
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of die shop. Outside, it had begun to rain smartly ; and 
the sound of the shower upon the roof had banished silence. 
Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of die house were 
haunted by an incessant echoing, which filled the ear and 
mingled with die ticking of the clocks. And, as Markheim 
approached the door, he seemed to hear, in answer to his own 
cautious tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing up the 
stair. The shadow still palpitated loosely on the threshold. 
He threw a ton’s weight of resolve upon his muscles, and drew 
back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the bare 
floor and stairs; on the bright suit of armour posted, halbert 
in hand, upon the landing; and on the dark wood-carvings 
and framed pictures that hung against the yellow panels of 
the wainscot. So loud was the beating of die rain through all 
the house that, in Markhcim’s ears, it began to be distinguished 
into many different sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the tread of 
regiments marching in the distance, the chink of money in 
the counting, and the creaking of doors held stealthily ajar, 
appeared to mingle with the patter of the drops upon the 
cupola and the gushing of the water in the pipes. T le sense 
that he was not alone grew upon him to the verge of madness. 
On every side he was haunted and begirt by presences. He 
heard them moving in the upper chambers; from the shop, 
he heard the dead man getting to his legs; and as lie began 
with a great effort to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly 
before him and followed stealthily behind. If he were but 
deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he would possess his soul! 
And then again, and hearkening with ever fresh attention, 
he blessed himself for that unresting sense which held the 
outposts and stood a trusty sentinel upon his life. His head 
turned continually on his neck; his eyes, which seemed start¬ 
ing from their orbits, scouted on every side, and on every side 
were half rewarded as with the tail of something nameless 
vanishing. The four-and-twenty steps to the first floor were 
four-and-twenty agonies. 
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On that first storey the doors stood ajar, tnree of diem like 
three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the throats of cannon. 
He could never again, he felt, be sufficiently immured and 
fortified from men’s observing eyes; he longed to be home, 
girt in by walls, buried among bedclodies, and invisible to all 
but God. And at that thought he wondered a little, recollecting 
tales of other murderers and the fear they were said to entertain 
of heavenly avengers. It was not so, at least, with him. . . . 

When he had got safe into die drawing-room, and shut 
the door behind him, he was aware of a respite from alarms. 
The room was quite dismantled, uncarpeted besides, and 
strewn with packing-cases and incongruous furniture: 
several great pier-glasses, in which he beheld himself at 
various angles, like an actor on a stage; many pictures, 
framed and unframed, standing with dieir faces to the wall; 
a fine Sheraton sideboard, a cabinet of marquetry, and a 
great old bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows opened 
to the floor; but by great good-fortune the lower part of the 
shutters had been closed, and this concealed him from the 
neighbours. Here, then, Markhcim drew in a packing-case 
before the cabinet, and began to search among the keys. 
It was a long business, for there were many; and it was irk¬ 
some, besides; for, after all, there might be nothing in the 
cabinet, and time was on the wing. But the closeness of the 
occupation sobered him. With the tail of liis eye he saw the 

door_even glanced at it from time to time directly, like a 

besieged commander pleased to verify the good estate of Ins 
defences. But in truth he was at peace. The rain falling in the 
street sounded natural and pleasant. Presently, on the other 
side, the notes of a piano were wakened to the music of a 
hymn, and the voices of many children took up the air and 
words. How stately, how comfortable was the melody! 
How fresh the youthful voices! Markhcim gave ear to it 
smilingly, as he sorted out the keys; and his mind was 
thronged with answerable ideas and images: church-going 
children and the pealing of the high organ; children afield. 
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bathers by the brookside, ramblers on the brambly common, 
kite-fliers in the windy and cloud-navigated sky; and then, 
at another cadence ot the hymn, back again to church, and 
the somnolence of summer Sundays, and the high genteel 
voice of the parson (which he smiled a little to recall) and the 
painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering of the Ten 
Commandments in the chancel. 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was startled 
to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting gush 
of blood, went over him, and then he stood transfixed and 
thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and steadily, and 
presently a hand was laid upon the knob, and the lock clicked, 
and the door opened. 

Fear held Markhcim in a vice. What to expect he knew 
not, whether the dead man walking, or the official ministers 
of human justice, or some chance witness blindly stumbling 
in to consign him to the gallows. But when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, looked 
at him, nodded and smiled as if in friendly recognition, 
and then withdrew again, and the door closed behind it, 
his fear broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At the 
sound of this the visitant returned. 

“Did you call me?” he asked, pleasantly, and with that he 
entered the room and closed the door behind him. 

Markhcim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. 
Perhaps there was a film upon his sight, but the outlines 
of the new-comer seemed to change and waver like those 
of the idols in the wavering candle-light of the shop; and 
at times he thought be knew him; and at times he thought 
he bore a likeness to himself; and always, like a lump of 
living terror, there lay in his bosom the conviction that 
this thing was not of the earth and not ot God. 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the common¬ 
place, as he stood looking on Markhcim with a smile; and 
when he added: “You arc looking for the money, I believer 
it was in the tones of everyday politeness. 
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Markheim made no answer. 

“I should warn you,” resumed die other, “that the maid 
has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and will soon be here. 
If Mr Markheim be found in this house, I need not describe 
to him the consequences.” 

“You know me?” cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. “You have long been a favourite of 
mine,” he said; “and I have long observed and often sought to 

are you?” cried Markheim: “the devil?” 

“What I may be,” returned the other, “cannot affect the 
service I propose to render you.” 

“It can,” cried Markheim; “it does! Be helped by you? 
No, never; not by you! You do not know me yet; thank 

God, you do not know me!” 

“I know you,” replied the visitant, with a sort of kind 
severity or rather firmness. “I know you to the soul. 

“Know me!” cried Markheim. “Who can do so? My 
life is but a travesty and slander on myself. I have lived to 
belie my nature. All men do; all men are better than this 
disguise that grows about and stifles them. You see each 
dragged away by life, like one whom bravos have seized 
and muffled in a cloak. If they had their own control—if you 
could sec their faces, they would be altogether different, they 
would shine out for heroes and saints! I am worse than most; 
my self is more overlaid; my excuse is known to me and God. 
But, had I the time, I could disclose myself.” 

“To me?” inquired the visitant. 

“To you before all,” returned the murderer. “I sup¬ 
posed you were intelligent. I thought—since you exist— 
you would prove a reader of the heart. And yet you would 
propose to judge me by my acts! Think of it—my acts! 

I was bom and I have lived in a land of giants; giants have 
dragged me by the wrists since I was bom out of my mother 
—the giants of circumstance. And you would judge me 
by my acts! But can you not look within? Can you not 


help you 
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understand that evil is hateful to me? Can you not see 
within me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred bv 

O 1 J 

any wilful sophistry, although too often disregarded? Can 
you not read me for a thing that surely must be common as 
humanity—the unwilling sinner?” 

‘‘All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the reply, 
‘‘but it regards me not. These points of consistency are 
beyond my province, and I care not in the least by what 
compulsion you may have been dragged away, so as you 
are but carried in the right direction. But time flics; the 
servant delays, looking in the faces of the crowd and at the 
pictures on the hoardings, but still she keeps moving nearer; 
and remember, it is as if the gallows itself was striding to¬ 
wards you through the Christmas streets! Shall I help you; 
I, who know all? Shall I tell you where to find the money?” 

‘‘For what price?” asked Markhcim. 

‘‘I offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” returned 
the other. 


Markheim could not refrain from smiling with a kind of bitter 
triumph. “No,” said he, “I will take nothing at your hands; 
if I were dying of thirst, and it was your hand that put the 
pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to refuse. It may 
be credulous, but I will do nothing to commit myself to evil.” 


“I have no objection to a death-bed repentance,” observed 
the visitant. . . . 


“I will lay my heart open to you,” answered Markhcim. 
“This crime on which you find me is my last. On my way 
to it I have learned many lessons; itself is a lesson, a momen¬ 
tous lesson. Hitherto I have been driven with revolt to what 


I would not; I was a bond-slave to poverty, driven and 
scourged. There are robust virtues that can stand in these 
temptations; mine was not so: I had a thirst of pleasure. But 
to-day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning and 
riches—both the power and a fresh resolve to be myself. I 
become in all things a free actor in the world; I begin to see 
myself all changed, these hands the agents of good, this heart 
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at peace. Something comes over me out of the past; something 
of what I have dreamed on Sabbath evenings to the sound of 
the church organ, of what I forecast when I shed tears over 
noble books, or talked, an innocent child, with my mother. 
There lies my life; I have wandered a few years, but now I 
see once more my city of destination.” 

“You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, I 
think?” remarked the visitor; “and there, if I mistake not, 
you have already lost some thousands?” 

“Ah,” said Markheim, “but this time I have a sure tiling.” 

“This time, again, you will lose,” replied the visitor quietly. 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried Markheim. 

“That also you will lose,” said the other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. “Well, then, 
what matter?” he exclaimed. “Say it be lost, say I am 
plunged again in poverty, shall one part of me, and that the 
worst, continue until the end to over-ride the better? Evil 
and good run strong in me, haling me both ways. I do not 
love the one thing, I love all. I can conceive great deeds, 
renunciations, martyrdoms; and though I be fallen to such a 
crime as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. I pity 
the poor; who knows their trials better than myself? I pity 
and help them; I prize love, I love honest laughter; there is no 
good thing nor true thing on earth but I love it from my heart. 
And are my vices only to direct my life, and my virtues to lie 
without effect, like some passive lumber of the mind? Not 
so; good, also, is a spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. “For six-and-thirty years 
that you have been in this world,” said he, “through many 
changes of fortune and varieties of humour, I have watched 
you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would have started at 
a theft. Three years back you would have blenched at the 
name of murder. Is there any crime, is there any cruelty 
or meanness, from which you still recoil? —five years from 
now I shall detect you in the fact! Downward, downward, 
lies your way; nor can anything but death avail to stop you. 
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“It is true,” Markheim said huskily, “I have in some 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all: the very 
saints, in the mere exercise of living, grow less dainty and 
take on the tone of their surroundings.” 

“I will propound to you one simple question,” said the 
other; “and as you answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You have grown in many things more lax; 
possibly you do right to be so; and at any account, it is the 
same with all men. But granting that, are you in any one 
particular, however trifling, more difficult to please with your 
own conduct, or do you go in all things with a looser rein? 

“In any one?” repeated Markheim, with an anguish of 
consideration. “No,” he added, with despair, in none! I 


have gone down in all.” 

“Then,” said the visitor, “content yourself with what you 
arc, for you will never change; and the words of your part on 

this stage are irrevocably written down. 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and indeed lt was 
the visitor who first broke the silence. 1 hat being so, he 
said, “shall I show you the money?” 

“And grace?” cried Markheim. 

“Have you not tried it?” returned the other. “Two or 
three years ago, did I not sec you on the platform of revival 
meetings, and was not your voice the loudest in the hymn? 

“It is true,” said Markheim; “and I see clearly what remains 
for me by way of duty. I thank you for those lessons from my 
soul; my eyes arc opened, and I behold myself at last for what 

I ” 

I am. 


At this moment, the sharp note of the door-bell rang 
through the house; and the visitant, as though this were 
some concerted signal for which he had been waiting,^changed 
at once in his demeanour. “The maid! he cried. She has 


returned, as I forewarned you, and there is now before you 


one more difficult passage. Her master, you must say, is 
ill; you must let her in, with an assured but rather serious 
countenance—no smiles, no over-acting, and I promise you 


h 
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success! Once the girl within, and the door closed, the same 
dexterity that has already rid you of the dealer will relieve you 
of this last danger in your path. Thenceforward you have the 
whole evening—the whole night, if needful—to ransack the 
treasures of the house and to make good your safety. This 
is help that comes to you with the mask of danger. Up! 
he cried, “up, friend; your life hangs trembling in the scales; 
up, and act!” 

Markheim steadily regarded his counsellor. “If I be con¬ 
demned to evil acts,” he said, “there is still one door of freedom 
open—I can cease from action. If my life be an ill thing, I can 
lay it down. Though I be, as you say truly, at the beck of 
every small temptation, I can yet, by one decisive gesture, place 
myself beyond the reach of all. My love of good is damned 
to barrenness; it may, and let it be! But I have still my 
hatred of evil; and from that, to your galling disappointment, 
you shall sec that I can draw both energy and courage.” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a wonderful 
and lovely change: they brightened and softened with a 
tender triumph; and, even as they brightened, faded and 
dislimned. But Markheim did not pause to watch or under¬ 
stand the transformation. He opened the door and went 
downstairs very slowly, thinking to himself. His past went 
soberly before him; he beheld it as it was, ugly and strenuous 
like a dream, random as chance-medley—a scene of defeat. 
Life, as he thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; but on 
the further side he perceived a quiet haven for his bark. He 
paused in the passage, and looked into the shop, where the 
candle still burned by the dead body. It was strangely silent. 
Thoughts of the dealer swarmed into his mind, as he stood 
gazing. And then the bell once more broke out into impatient 
clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with something 
like a smile. 

“You had better go for the police,” said he; “I have 
killed your master.” 



ISLAND NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENT 


THE BOTTLE IMP 

There was a man of the Island of Hawaii, whom I shall call 
Keawe; for the truth is, he still lives, and Iris name must be 
kept secret; but the place of his birth was not far from Hon- 
aunau, where the bones of Keawe the Great lie hidden in a 
cave. This man was poor, brave, and active; he could read 
and write like a schoolmaster; he was a first-rate mariner 
besides, sailed for some time in the island steamers, and 
steered a whale-boat on the Hamakua coast. At length it 
came in Keawe’s mind to have a sight of the great world 
and foreign cities, and he shipped on a vessel bound to San 
Francisco. 

This is a fine town, with a fine harbour, and rich people 
uncountable; and, in particular, there is one hill which is 
covered with palaces. Upon this hill Keawe was one day 
taking a walk with his pocket full of money, viewing the 
great houses upon either hand with pleasure. “What fine 
houses these are!” he was thinking, “and how happy must 
those people be who dwell in them, and take no care for the 
morrow!” The thought was in his mind when he came 
abreast of a house that was smaller than some others, but all 
finished and beautified like a toy; the steps of that house shone 
like silver, and the borders of the garden bloomed like gar¬ 
lands, and the windows were bright like diamonds; and 
Keawe stopped and wondered at the excellence of all he saw. 
So stopping, he was aware of a man that looked forth upon 
him through a window so clear that Keawe could see him as 
you see a fish in a pool upon the reef. The man was elderly, 
with a bald head and a black beard, and his face was heavy 
with sorrow, and he bitterly sighed. And the truth ot it is, 
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that as Keawe looked in upon the man, and the man looked 
out upon Keawe, each envied the other. 

All of a sudden, the man smiled and nodded, and beckoned 
Keawe to enter, and met him at the door of the house. 

“This is a fine house of mine,” said the man, and bitterly 
sighed. “Would you not care to view the chambers?” 

So he led Keawe all over it, from the cellar to the roof, and 
there was nothing there that was not perfect of its kind, and 
Keawe was astonished. 

“Truly,” said Keawe, “this is a beautiful house; if I lived 
in the like of it, I should be laughing all day long. How comes 
it, then, that you should be sighing?” 

“There is no reason,” said the man, “why you should not 
have a house in all points similar to this, and finer, if you wish. 

You have some money, I suppose?” 

“I have fifty dollars,” said Keawe; “but a house like this 

will cost more than fifty dollars.” 

The man made a computation. “I am sorry you have no 
more,” said he, “for it may raise you trouble in the future; 
but it shall be yours at fifty dollars.” 

“The house?” asked Keawe. 

“No, not the house,” replied the man, “but the bottle. 
For, I must tell you, although I appear to you so rich and 
fortunate, all my fortune, and this house itself and its garden, 
came out of a bottle not much bigger than a pint. This is it. 

And he opened a lockfast place, and took out a round- 
bellied bottle with a long neck; the glass of it was white like 
milk, with changing rainbow colours in the grain. Within- 
sides something obscurely moved, like a shadow and a fire. 

“This is the bottle,” said the man; and, when Keawe 
laughed, “You do not believe me?” he added. “Try, then, 
for yourself. See if you can break it.” 

So Keawe took the bottle up and dashed it on the floor 
till he was weary; but it jumped on the floor like a child s 
ball, and was not injured. 

“This is a strange thing,” said Keawe. “For by the touch 
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of it, as well as by the look, the bottle should be of 
glass.” 

‘‘Of glass it is,” replied the man, sighing more heavily 
than ever; “but the glass of it was tempered in the flames of 
hell. An imp lives in it, and that is the shadow we behold 
there moving—or so I suppose. If any man buy this bottle the 
imp is at his command; a 1 that he desires—love, fame, money, 
houses like this house, ay, or a city like this city—all are his at 
the word uttered. Napoleon had this bottle, and by it he grew 
to be the king of the world; but he sold it at the last, and fell. 
Captain Cook had this bottle, and by it he found his way to so 
many islands; but he, too, sold it, and was slain upon Hawaii. 
For, once it is sold, the power goes and the protection; and 
unless a man remain content with what lie has, ill will befall 
him.” 

“And yet you talk of selling it yoursclt?” Kcawe said. 

“I have all I wish, and I am growing elderly,” replied the 
man. “There is one thing the imp cannot do—he cannot pro¬ 
long life; and, it would not be fair to conceal from you, there 
is a drawback to the bottle; for if a man die before he sells it, 
he must burn in hell for ever.” 

“To be sure, that is a drawback and no mistake,” cried 
Kcawe. “I would not meddle with the thing. I can do with¬ 
out a house, thank God; but there is one thing I could not be 
doing with one particle, and that is to be damned.” 

“Dear me, you must not run away with tilings,” returned 
the man. “All you have to do is to use the power of the imp 
in moderation, and then sell it to someone else, as I do to you, 
and finish your life in comfort.” 

“Well, I observe two things,” said Kcawe. “All the time 
you keep sighing like a maid in love, that is one; and, for the 
other, you sell this bottle very cheap.” 

“I have told you already why I sigh,” said the man. “It is 
because I fear my health is breaking up; and, as you said 
yourself, to die and go to the devil is a pity for anyone. As 
for why I sell so cheap, I must explain to you there is a 
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peculiarity about the bottle. .Long ago, when the devil 
wrought it first upon earth, it was extremely expensive, and 
was sold first of all to Prester John for many millions of 
dollars; but it cannot be sold at all, unless sold at a loss. If 
you sell it for as much as you paid for it, back it comes to you 
again like a homing pigeon. It follows that the price has kept 
falling in these centuries, and the bottle is now remarkably 
cheap. I bought it myself from one of my great neighbours 
on this hill, and the price I paid was only ninety dollars. I 
could sell it for as high as eighty-nine dollars and ninety-nine 
cents, but not a penny dearer, or back the thing must come to 
me. Now, about this there are two bothers. First, when you 
offer a bottle so singular for eighty odd dollars, people suppose 
you to be jesting. And second—but there is no hurry about 
that, and I need not go into it. Only remember it must be 

coined money that you sell it for.” 

“How am I to know that this is all true?” asked Keawe. 

“Some of it you can try at once,” replied the man. “Give 
me your fifty dollars, take the bottle, and wish your fifty 
dollars back into your pocket. If that does not happen, I 
pledge you my honour I will cry off the bargain and restore 

your money.” 

“You are not deceiving me?” said Keawe. 

The man bound himself with a great oath. 

“Well, I will risk that much,” said Keawe, “for that can do 
no harm.” And he paid over his money to the man, and the 
man handed him the bottle. 

“Imp of the bottle,” said Keawe, “I want my fifty dollars 
back.” And sure enough he had scarce said the word before 
his pocket was as heavy as ever. 

“To be sure this is a wonderful bottle,” said Keawe. 

“And now good-morning to you, my fme fellow, and the 

devil go with you for me!” said the man. 

“Hold on,” said Keawe, “I don’t want any more of this 
fun. Here, take your bottle back.” 

“You have bought it for less than I paid for it,” replied the 
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man, rubbing his hands. “It is yours now; and, for my part, 

I am only concerned to see the back of you.” And with that 
he rang for his Chinese servant, and had Keawe shown out 
of the house. 

Now, when Keawe was in the street, with the bottle under 
his arm, he began to think. “If all is true about this bottle, I 
may have made a losing bargain,” thinks he. “But perhaps 
the man was only fooling me.” The first thing he did was 
to count his money; the sum was exact—forty-nine dollars 
American money, and one Chili piece. “That looks like the 
truth,” said Keawe. “Now I will try another part.” 

The streets in that part of the city were as clean as a ship’s 
decks, and though it was noon, there were no passengers. 
Keawe set the bottle in the gutter and walked away. Twice 
he looked back, and there was the milky, round-bellied bottle 
where he left it. A third time he looked back, and turned a 
comer; but he had scarce done so, when something knocked 
upon his elbow, and behold! it was the long neck sticking up; 
and as for the round belly, it was jammed into the pocket of 
his pilot-coat. 

“And that looks like the truth,” said Keawe. 

The next thing he did was to buy a corkscrew in a shop, and 
go apart into a secret place in the fields. And there he tried 
to draw the cork, but as often as he put the screw in, out it 
came again, and the cork as whole as ever. 

“This is some new sort of cork,” said Keawe, and all at once 
he began to shake and sweat, for he was afraid of that bottle. 

On his way back to the port-side, he saw a shop where a 
man sold shells and clubs from the wild islands, old heathen 
deities, old coined money, pictures from China and Japan, 
and all manner of things that sailors bring in their sea-chests. 
And here he had an idea. So he went in and offered the bottle 
for a hundred dollars. The man of the shop laughed at him 
at the first, and offered him five; but, indeed, it was a curious 
bottle—such glass was never blown in any human glassworks, 
so prettily the colours shone under the milky white, and so 
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strangely the shadow hovered in the midst; so, after he had 
disputed awhile after the manner of his kind, the shopman 
gave Kcawe sixty silver dollars for the thing, and set it on a 

shelf in the midst of his window. 

“Now,” said Keawe, “I have sold that for sixty which I 
bought for fifty—or, to say truth, a little less, because one of 
my dollars was from Chili. Now I shall know the truth upon 

another point.” 

So he went back on board his ship, and, when he opened 
his chest, there was the bottle, and had come more quickly 
than himself. . . . 


TRAVEL BOOKS 




AN INLAND VOYAGE 


An Inland Voyage describes a journey made in 1876 on French 
and Belgian rivers and canals by R. L. Stevenson in the company 
of Sir Walter Simpson. The travellers used canoes with sails 
Stevenson the Arethusa , and Simpson the Cigarette , a mode of 
transport which Stevenson confessed to be new to him. Describ¬ 
ing his feelings on leaving the shelter of Antwerp Docks for the 
open Scheldt, he wrote, “For my part, I had never been in a 
canoe under sail in my life; and my first experiment out in the 
middle of this big river was not made without some trepidation. 
What would happen when the wind first caught my little 
canvas’” Yet his inherited love of the water and lus adven¬ 
turous spirit were well fitted for all the rigours and risks of tins 
‘voyage’ which was almost ruined by bad weather. We had 
deplorable weather ever since the start,” Stevenson wrote from 
Compiegne; ‘‘not one day without heavy showers and generally 
much wind and cold wind ... I must say it has sometimes 

required a stout heart.” . , 

The itinerary lay by way of Antwerp, Brussels (to Maubeuge 

by train), La Fere, Chauny, Noyon, Compiegne, and Pontoise 

(about twelve miles from Paris); the distance covered by water 

was roughly one hundred and fifty miles. 

In the course of the narrative, Stevenson frequently refers to 
himself as ‘the Arethusa’ and to Simpson as ‘the Cigarette. 


INNS 

Hotel de la Navigation 

Boom and its brickyards grew smokier and shabbier with 
every minute; until a great church with a clock, and a woot en 
bridge over the river, indicated the central quarters ot the 

town. t 1 1 r 

Boom is not a nice place, and is only remarkable tor one 

thing: that the majority of the inhabitants have a private 

opinion that they can speak English, which is not justified 

by fact. This gave a kind of haziness to our intercourse. As 
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for the Hotel de la Navigation, I think it is the worst feature 
of the place. It boasts of a sanded parlour, with a bar at one 
end, looking on the street; and another sanded parlour, darker 
and colder, with an empty birdcage and a tricolour sub¬ 
scription box by way of sole adornment, where we made 
shift to dine in the company of three uncommunicative en¬ 
gineer apprentices and a silent bagman. The food, as usual 
in Belgium, was of a nondescript occasional character; indeed 
I have never been able to detect anything in the nature of a 
meal among this pleasing people; they seem to peck and trifle 
with viands all day long in an amateur spirit: tentatively 
French, truly German, and somehow falling between the two. 

The empty birdcage, swept and garnished, and with no 
trace of the old piping favourite, save where two wires 
had been pushed apart to hold its lump of sugar, carried with 
it a sort of graveyard cheer. 


The Golden Sheep 

Moy (pronounced Moy) was a pleasant little village, 
gathered round a chateau in a moat. The air was perfumed 
with hemp from neighbouring fields. At the Golden Sheep, 
we found excellent entertainment. German shells from the 
siege of La Fere, Niirnbcrg figures, goldfish in a bowl, and 
all manner of knick-knacks, embellished the public room. 
The landlady was a stout, plain, short-sighted, motherly 
body, with something not far short of a genius for cookery. 
She had a guess of her excellence herself. After every dish was 
sent in, she would come and look on at the dinner for a while, 
with puckered, blinking eyes. “ C'est bon, nest-ce pas?” she 
would say; and when she had received a proper answer, she 
disappeared into the kitchen. That common French dish, 
partridge and cabbages, became a new thing in my eyes at 
the Golden Sheep; and many subsequent dinners have bitterly 
disappointed me in consequence. Sweet was our rest in the 
Golden Sheep at Moy. 
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At La Fere 

We had been told diere was a capital inn at La Fere. Such 
a dinner as we were going to eat! such beds as we were to 
sleep in!—and all the while the rain raining on houseless folk 
over all the poplared countryside! It made our mouths water. 
The inn bore the name of some woodland animal, stag, or 
hart, or hind, I forget which. But I shall never forget how 
spacious and how eminently habitable it looked as we drew 
near. The carriage entry was lighted up, not by intention, 
but from the mere superfluity of fire and candle in the house. 
A rattle of many dishes came to our ears; we sighted a great 
field of tablecloth; the kitchen glowed like a forge and smelt 

like a garden of things to eat. 

Into this, the inmost shrine, and physiological heart, of a 
hostelry, with all its furnaces in action, and all its dressers 
charged with viands, you are now to suppose us making our 
triumphal entry, a pair of damp rag-and-bone men, each with 
a limp india-rubber bag upon his arm. I do not believe I have 
a sound view of that kitchen; I saw it through a sort of glory: 
but it seemed to me crowded with snowy caps of cookmen, 
who all turned round from their saucepans and looked at us 
with surprise. There was no doubt about the landlady, 
however: there she was, heading her army, a flushed, angry 
woman, full of affairs. Her I asked politely—too politely, 
thinks the Cigarette —if we could have beds: she surveying us 
coldly from head to foot. 

“You will find beds in the suburb,’ she remarked. We 

are too busy for the like of you.” 

If we could make an entrance, change our clothes, and 
order a bottle of wine, I felt sure we could put things right; 
so said I, ‘‘If we cannot sleep, we may at least dine, and 
was for depositing my bag. 

What a terrible convulsion of nature was that which 
followed in the landlady’s face. She made a run at us, and 
stamped her foot. 
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“Out with you—out of the door! she screeched. 

I do not know how it happened, but next moment we were 

out in the rain and darkness. 

At Precy 

The inn at Precy is the worst inn in France. Not even 
in Scotland have I found worse fare. It was kept by a brother 
and sister, neither of whom was out of their teens. The 
sister, so to speak, prepared a meal for us; and the brother, 
who had been tippling, came in and brought with him a 
tipsy butcher, to entertain us as we ate. We found pieces ol 
loo-warm pork among the salad, and pieces of unknown 
yielding substance in the ragout. The butcher entertained 
us with pictures of Parisian life, with which he professed 
himself well acquainted; the brother sitting the while on 
the edge of the billiard table, toppling precariously, and 

sucking the stump of a cigar. 


PEOPLE 
The Bus Driver 

One person in Maubeuge, however, showed me some- 
thing more than his outside. That was the driver of the hote 
omnibus: a mean-enough looking little man, as well as I can 
remember; but with a spark of something human in his soul. 
He had heard of our little journey, and came to me at once in 
envious sympathy. How he longed to travel! he told me. 
How he longed to be somewhere else, and see the round 
world before he went into the grave! “Here I am,” said he. 
“I drive to the station. Well. And then I drive back again to 
the hotel. And so on every day and all the week round. Is 
that life?” I could not say I thought it was—for him. He 
pressed me to tell him where I had been, and where I hoped to 
go; and as he listened, I declare the fellow sighed. Might not 
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this have been a brave African traveller, or gone to the 
Indies after Drake? 

A Real Pedlar 

I suppose it was about half-past eight when this worthy, 
Monsieur Hector Gilliard of Maubeuge, turned up at the 
ale-house door in a tilt cart drawn by a donkey, and cried 
cheerily on the inhabitants. He was a lean, nervous flibberti¬ 
gibbet of a man, with something the look of an actor, and 
something the look of a horse jockey. He had evidently 
prospered without any of the favours of education, for he 
adhered with stern simplicity to the masculine gender, and 
in the course of the evening passed off some fancy futures in 
a very florid style of architecture. With him came his wife, 
a comely young woman with her hair tied in a yellow ker¬ 
chief, and their son, a little fellow of four, in a blouse and 
military kepi. It was notable that the child was many degrees 
better dressed than cither of the parents. We were informed 
he was already at a boarding school*, but the holidays having 
just commenced, he was off to spend them with his parents 
on a cruise. An enchanting holiday occupation, was it not, 
to travel all day with father and mother in the tilt cart full 
of countless treasures; the green country rattling by on cither 
side, and the children in all the villages contemplating him with 
envy and wonder? It is better fun, during the holidays, to be 
the son of a travelling merchant, than son and heir to the 
greatest cotton spinner in creation. And as for being a reign¬ 
ing prince—indeed I never saw one if it was not Master 

Gilliard! 

While M. Hector and the son of the house were putting 
up the donkey and getting all the valuables under lock and 
key, the landlady warmed up the remains of our beef-steak 
and fried the cold potatoes in slices, and Madame Gilliard 
set herself to waken the boy, who had come far that day 
and was peevish and dazzled by the light. He was no sooner 
awake than he began to prepare himself for supper by eating 
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galctte, unripe pears, and cold potatoes—with, so far as I 
could judge, positive benefit to his appetite. 


The Landlady s Husband 


The third of our companions at Origny was no less a 
person than the landlady’s husband-not properly the land¬ 
lord, since he worked himself in a factory during the day, 
and came to his own house at evening as a guest—a man worn 
to skin and bone by perpetual excitement, with baldish head, 
sharp features, and swift, shining eyes. On Saturday, describ¬ 
ing some paltry adventure at a duck-hunt, he broke a plate 
into a score of fragments. Whenever he made a remark, he 
would look all round the table, with his chin raised, and a 
spark of green light in either eye, seeking approval. His wife 
appeared now and again in the doorway of the room, where 
she was superintending dinner, with a “Henri, you forget 
yourself,” or a “Henri, you can surely talk without making 
such a noise.” Indeed, that was what the honest fellow could 
not do. On the most trifling matter, his eyes kindled, his hst 
visited the table, and his voice rolled abroad in changeful 
thunder. I never saw such a petard of a man; I think t e 
devil was in him. He had two favourite expressions: it is 
logical,” or illogical as the case may be; and this other, 
thrown out with a certain bravado, as a man might unfurl 
a banner, at the beginning of many a long and sonorous 
story: “I am a proletarian, you see.’’ Indeed, we saw it very 
well. God forbid that ever I should find him handling a gun 
in Paris streets. That will not be a good moment for the 


general public. 


Bazin the Inn-keeper 


Bazin was a tall man, running to fat: soft-spoken, with 
delicate, gentle face. We asked him to share our wine; but he 
excused himself, having pledged reservists all day long. This 
was a very different type of the workman-innkeeper from the 
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bawling disputatious fellow at Origny. He also loved Pans, 
where lie had worked as a decorative painter in his youth. 
There were such opportunities for self-instruction there, he 

said_He had delighted in the museums in his youth. One 

sees there little miracles of work,” he said; “that is what makes 
a good workman; it kindles a spark.” We asked him, how he 
managed in La Fere, “lam married,” he said, ‘ and I have my 
pretty children. But frankly, it is no life at all From morning 
to night, I pledge a pack of good enough fellows who know 

nothing.” 

The Old Woman 

I found my way to the church; for there is always some- 
thing to see about a church, whether living worshippers or 
dead men’s tombs; you find there the deadliest earnest, and 
the hollowest deceit; and even where it is not a piece of history, 
it will be certain to leak out some contemporary gossip. It 
was scarcely so cold in the church as it was without, but it 
looked colder. The white nave was positively arctic to the 
eye; and the tawdriness of a continental altar looked more 
forlorn than usual in the solitude and the bleak air. Two priests 
sat in the chancel, reading and waiting penitents; and out in 
the nave, one very old woman was engaged in her devotions. 
It was a wonder how she was able to pass her beads when 
healthy young people were breathing in their palms and 
slapping their chest; but though this concerned me, I was 
yet more dispirited by the nature of her exercises. She went 
from chair to chair, from altar to altar, circumnavigating the 
church. To each shrine she dedicated an equal number of 
beads and an equal length of time. Like a prudent capitalist 
with a somewhat cynical view of the commercial prospect, 
she desired to place her supplications in a great variety of 
heavenly securities. She would risk nothing on the credit of 
any single intercessor. Out of the whole company of saints 
and angels, not one but was to suppose himself her cham¬ 
pion elect against the Great Assizes! I could only think of 
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it as a dull, transparent jugglery, based upon unconscious 

unbelief. , 

She was as dead an old woman as ever I saw; no more than 

bone and parchment, curiously put together. Her eyes, with 
which she interrogated mine, were vacant of sense. It depends 
on what you call seeing, whether you might not call her blind. 
Perhaps she had known love; perhaps borne children, suckled 
them and given them pet names. But now that was all gone 
by, and had left her neither happier nor wiser; and the best 
she could do with her mornings was to come up here into the 
cold church and juggle for a slice of heaven. It was not with¬ 
out a gulp that I escaped into the streets and the keen morning 

air. 

SOME OPINIONS 


On Barges and Canals 

Of all the creatures of commercial enterprise, a canal 
barge is by far the most delightful to consider. It may spread 
its sails, and then you see it sailing high above the tree-tops 
and the wind-mill, sailing on the aqueduct, sailing through 
the green cornlands—the most picturesque of things am¬ 
phibious. Or the horse plods along at a foot-pace as if there 
were no such thing as business in the world; and the man 
dreaming at the tiller secs the same spire on the horizon all 
day long. It is a mystery how things ever get to their destina¬ 
tion at this rate; and to see the barges waiting their turn at a 
lock affords a fine lesson of how easily the world may be 
taken. There should be many contented spirits on board, for 
such a life is both to travel and to stay at home. 

The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along; the 
banks of the canal slowly unroll their scenery to contemplative 
eyes; the barge floats by great forests and through great 
cities with their public buildings and their lamps at night, 
and for the bargee, in his floating home, “travelling abed, 
it is merely as if he were listening to another man s story or 
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turning die leaves of a picture book in which he had no 
concern. He may take his afternoon walk in some foreign 
country on the banks of the canal, and then come home to 

dinner at his own fireside. 

There is not enough exercise in such a life for any high 
measure of health; but a high measure of health is only 
necessary for unhealthy people. The slug of a fellow, who is 
never ill nor well, has a quiet time of it in life, and dies all 

the easier. 

I am sure I would rather be a bargee than occupy any 
position under Heaven that required attendance at an office. 
There are few callings, I should say, where a man gives up 
less of his liberty in return for regular meals. The bargee is on 
shipboard; he is master in his own ship; he can land whenever 
he will; he can never be kept beating off a lee-shore a whole 
frosty night when the sheets are as hard as iron; and so far 
as I can make out, time stands as nearly still with him as is 
compatible with the return of bedtime or the dinner-hour. 
It is not easy to see why a bargee should ever die. 


On Trees 

What is a forest but a city of nature’s own, full of hardy 
innocuous living tilings, where there is nothing dead and 
nothing made with the hands, but the citizens themselves are 
the houses and public monuments? There is nothing so much 
alive, and yet so quiet, as a woodland; and a pair of people, 
swinging past in canoes, feel very small and bustling by 
comparison. 

And surely of all smells in the world, the smell of many 
trees is the sweetest and most fortifying. The sea has a rude, 
pistolling sort of odour, that takes you in the nostrils like snuff, 
and carries with it a fine sentiment of open water and tall 
ships; but the smell of a forest, which comes nearest to this in 
tonic quality, surpasses it by many degrees in the quality of 
softness. Again, the smell of the sea has little variety, but the 
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smell of a forest is infinitely changeful; it varies with the hour 
of the day not in strength merely, but in character; and t e 
different sorts of trees, as you go from one zone of the wood 
to another, seem to live among different kinds of atmosphere. 
Usually the resin of the fir predominates. But some woods are 
more coquettish in their habits; and the breath of the forest 
of Mormal, as it came aboard upon us that showery after¬ 
noon, was perfumed with nothing less delicate than sweet- 

briar. , _ 

I wish our way had always lain among woods, lrees are 

the most civil society. An old oak that has been growing 

where he stands since before the Reformation, taller than many 

spires, more stately than the greater part of mountains, and 

yet a living thing, liable to sicknesses and death, like you and 

me—is not that in itself a speaking lesson in history? But 

acres on acres full of such patriarchs contiguously rooted, 

their green tops billowing in the wind, their stalwart Y 01 ^" 

lings pushing up about their knees; a whole forest, healthy 

and beautiful, giving colour to the light, giving perfume to 

the air; what is this but the most imposing piece in natures 

repertory? 

On Churches 

I find I never weary of great churches. It is my favourite 
kind of mountain scenery. Mankind was never so happily 
inspired as when it made a cathedral—a thing as single and 
specious as a statue to the first glance, and yet, on examina¬ 
tion, as lively and interesting as a forest in detail. The height 
of spires cannot be taken by trigonometry; they measure 
absurdly short, but how tall they are to the admiring eye. 
And where we have so many elegant proportions, growing 
one out of the other, and all together into one, it seems as it 
proportion transcended itself and became something different 
and more imposing. I could never fathom how a man dares 
to lift up his voice to preach in a cathedral. 
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DIVERSIONS 

Aeronauts 

As we were returning to the inn, we beheld something 
floating in the ample field of golden evening sky, above the 
chalk cliffs and the trees that grow along their summit. It 
was too high up, too large and too steady for a kite; and as 
it was dark it could not be a star. For although a star were 
as black as ink and as rugged as a walnut, so amply docs the 
sun bathe heaven with radiance, that it would sparkle like a 
point of light for us. The village was dotted with people 
with their heads in the air; and the children were in a bustle 
all along the street and far up the straight road that climbs the 
hill, where we could still see them running in loose knots. It 
was a balloon, we learned, which had left Saint Quentin at 
half-past five that evening. Mighty composedly the majority 
of the grown people took it. But we were English, and were 
soon running up the hill with the best. Being travellers our¬ 
selves in a small way, we would fain have seen these other 
travellers alight. 

The spectacle was over by the time we gained the top of 
the hill. All the gold had withered out of the sky, and the 
balloon had disappeared. Whither? I ask myself; caught up 
into the seventh heaven? or come safely to land somewhere 
in that blue uneven distance, into which the roadway dipped 
and melted before our eyes? Probably the aeronauts were 
already warming themselves at a farm chimney, for they say 
it is cold in these unhomcly regions of the air. The night fell 
swiftly. 

A Curious Clock 

My great delight in Compicgne was the town-hall. I 
doted upon the town-hall. It is a monument of Gothic 
insecurity, all turreted, and gargoyled, and slashed, and be¬ 
dizened with half a score of architectural fancies. Some of 
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the niches are gilt and painted; and in a great square panel 
in the centre, in black relief on a gilt ground, Louis XII rides 
upon a pacing horse, with hand on hip, and head thrown back. 
There is royal arrogance in every line of him, the stirr p 
foot projects insolently from the frame; the eye is hard and 
proud; the very horse seems to be treading with gratifica¬ 
tion over prostrate serfs, and to have the breath of the trumpet 
in his nostrils. So rides for ever, on the front of the town- 
hall, the good king Louis XII, the father of his people. 

Over the king’s head, in the tall centre turret, appears the 
dial of a clock; and high above that, three little mechanical 
figures, each one with a hammer m his hand, whose business 
it is to chime out the hours and halves and quarters for t e 
burgesses of Compiegne. The centre figure has a gilt.breast¬ 
plate; the two others wear gilt trunk-hose; and they all three 
have elegant, flapping hats like cavaliers. As the quarter 
approaches they turn their heads and look knowingly one to 
the other; and then, kling go the three hammers on three little 
bells below. The hour follows, deep and sonorous from the 
interior of the tower; and the gilded gentlemen rest from their 
labours with contentment. 


Marionettes 

Bane went a drum past the house, and a hoarse voice began 
issuing a proclamation. It was a man with marionettes 

announcing a performance for that evening. 

He had set up his caravan and lighted his candles on another 
part of the girls’ croquet green, under one of those openi sheds 
which are so common in France to shelter markets; and he ana 
his wife, by the time we strolled up there, were trying to keep 

order with the audience. , 

It was the most absurd contention. The show-people 

had set out a certain number of benches; and all who sat 

upon them were to pay a couple of sous for the accommo a- 

tion. They were always quite full—a bumper house—as long 
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as nothing was going forward; but let the show-woman 
appear with an eye to a collection, and, at the first rattle of 
her tambourine, the audience slipped off the seats, and stood 
round on the outside with their hands in their pockets. It 
certainly would have tried an angel’s temper. The showman 
roared from the proscenium; he had been all over France, 
and nowhere, nowhere, “not even on the borders of Ger¬ 
many,’’ had he met with such misconduct. Such thieves and 
rogues and rascals, as he called them! And every now and 
again the wife issued on another round, and added her shrill 
quota to the tirade. I remarked here, as elsewhere, how far 
more copious is the female mind in the material of insult. 
The audience laughed in high good humour over the man s 
declamations; but they bridled and cried aloud under the 
woman’s pungent sallies. She picked out the sore points. 
She had the honour of the village at her mercy. Voices 
answered her angrily out of the crowd, and received a smart¬ 
ing retort for their trouble. A couple of old ladies beside me, 
who had duly paid for their seats, waxed very red and indig¬ 
nant, and discoursed to each other audibly about the impud¬ 
ence of these mountebanks; but as soon as the show-woman 
caught a whisper of this, she was down upon them with a 
swoop: if mesdames could persuade their neighbours to act 
with common honesty, the mountebanks, she assured them, 
would be polite enough; mesdames had probably had their 
bowl of soup, and perhaps a glass of wine that evening; the 
mountebanks also had a taste for soup, and did not choose 
to have their little earnings stolen from them before their 
eyes. Once, things came as far as a brief personal encounter 
between the showman and some lads, in which the former 
went down as readily as one of his own marionettes to a peal 
of jeering laughter. . . . 

The marionettes made a very dismal entertainment. They 
performed a piece called Pyramus and 7 hisbe in five mortal 
acts, and all written in Alexandrines, fully as long as the 
performers. . . . But the villagers of Prccy seemed delighted. 
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Indeed, so long as a thing is an exhibition, and you pay to 
see it, it is nearly certain to amuse. If we were charged so 
much a head for sunsets, or if God sent round a drum before 
the hawthorns came in flower, what a work should we not' 
make about their beauty! 


THE ROYAL SPORT NAUTIQUE 

The rain took off near Laeken. But the sun was already 
down; the air was chill; and we had scarcely a dry stitch 
between the pair of us. Nay, now we found ourselves near 
the end of the Alice Verte, and on the very threshold ot 
Brussels we were confronted by a serious difficulty. The 
shores were closely lined by canal boats waiting their turn at 
the lock. Nowhere was there any convenient landing-place; 
nowhere so much as a stable-yard to leave the canoes in for 
the night. We scrambled ashore and entered an estaminet 
where some sorry fellows were drinking with the landlord. 
The landlord was pretty round with us; he knew ot no 
coach-house or stable-yard, nothing of the sort; and seeing 
we had come with no mind to drink, he did not conceal Ins 
impatience to be rid of us. One of the sorry fellows came 
to the rescue. Somewhere in the comer of the basin there 
was a slip, he informed us, and something else besides, not 
very clearly defined by him, but hopefully construed by his 

Sure enough there was the slip in the corner of the basin, 
and at the top of it two nice-looking lads in boating clothes. 
The Arethusa addressed himself to these. One of them sai 
there would be no difficulty about a night’s lodging for our 
boats- and the other, taking a cigarette from his lips, inquired 
if they were made by Searle & Son. The name was quite 
an introduction. Half-a-dozen other young men came out 
of a boat-house bearing the superscription Royal Sport 
Nautiquc,” and joined in the talk. They were all very pohte, 
voluble and enthusiastic; and their discourse was interlarded 
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with English boating terms, and the names of English boat- 
builders and English clubs. I do not know, to my shame, 
any spot in my native land where I should have been so 
warmly received by the same number of people. We were 
English boating-men, and the Belgian boating-men fell upon 
our necks. I wonder if French Huguenots were as cordially 
greeted by English Protestants when they came across the 
Channel out of great tribulation. But after all, what religion 
knits people so closely as a common sport? 

The canoes were carried into the boat-house; they were 
washed down for us by die Club servants, the sails were 
hung out to dry, and everything made as snug and tidy as a 
picture. And in the meanwhile we were led upstairs by our 
new found brethren, for so more than one of them stated the 
relationship, and made free of their lavatory. This one lent 
us soap, that one a towel, a third and fourth helped us to undo 
our bags. And all the time such questions, such assurances of 
respect and sympathy! I declare I never knew what glory 
was before. 

“Yes, yes, the Royal Sport Nautique is the oldest club in 
Belgium.” 

“We number two hundred.” 

“We”—this is not a substantive speech, but an abstract 
of many speeches, the impression left upon my mind after a 
great deal of talk; and very youthful, pleasant, natural, and 

patriotic it seems to me to be-. “We have gained all 

races, except those where we were cheated by the French. 

“You must leave your wet things to be dried. 

“O/ entre freres! In any boat-house in England we should 
find the same.” (I cordially hope they might.) ^ 

“Em Angleterre , vous employez des sliditig-scats y ti est-ce pas? 

“We are all employed in commerce during die day; but 
in the evening, voyez-vous , nous sommes serieux. 

These were the words. They were all employed over 
frivolous mercantile concerns of Belgium during the day, 
but in the evening they found some hours for the serious 
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concerns of life. I may have a wrong idea of wisdom, but I 
think that was a very wise remark. 


Accident! 


Shadow and silence possessed the valley of the Oise. We 
took to the paddle with glad hearts, like people who have 
sat out a noble performance, and return to work. The river 
was more dangerous here; it ran swifter, the eddies were 
more sudden and violent. All the way down we had had our 
fill of difficulties. Sometimes it was a weir which could be 
shot, sometimes one so shallow and full of stakes that we 
must withdraw the boats from the water and carry them 
round. But the chief sort of obstacle was a consequence of 
the late high winds. Every two or three hundred yards a 
tree had fallen across the river and usually involved more 
than another in its fall. Often there was free water at the end, 
and we could steer round the leafy promontory and hear the 
water sucking and bubbling among the twigs. Often, again, 
when the tree reached from bank to bank, there was room, 


by lying close, to shoot through underneath, canoe and all. 
Sometimes it was necessary to get out upon the trunk itself 
and pull the boats across; and sometimes, where the stream 
was too impetuous for this, there was nothing for it but to 
land and ‘carry over.’ This made a fine series of accidents in 
the day’s career, and kept us aware of ourselves. 

Shortly after our re-embarkation, while I was leading by 
a long way, and still full of noble, exulting spirit in honour of 
the sun, the swift pace, and the church bells, the river made 
one of its leonine pounces round a corner, and I was aware of 
another fallen tree within a stone-cast. I had my backboard 
down in a trice, and aimed for a place where the trunk seemed 
high enough above the water, and the branches not too thick 
to let me slip below. When a man has just vowed eternal 
brotherhood with the universe, he is not in a temper to take 
great determinations coolly, and this, which might have been 
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a very important determination for me, had not been taken 
under a happy star. The tree caught me about the chest, and 
while I was yet struggling to make less of myself and get 
through, the river took the matter out of my hands, and 
bereaved me of my boat. The Arethusa swung round broad¬ 
side on, leaned over, ejected so much of me as still remained 
on board, and thus disencumbered, whipped under the tree, 
righted, and went merrily away down stream. 

I do not know how long it was before I scrambled on to 
the tree to which I was left clinging, but it was longer than 
I cared about. My thoughts were of a grave and almost 
sombre character, but I still clung to my paddle. The stream 
ran away with my heels as fast as I could pull up my shoulders, 
and I seemed, by the weight, to have all the water of the 
Oise in my trouser pockets. You can never know, till you 
try it, what a dead pull a river makes against a man. Death 
himself had me by the heels, for this was his last ambuscado, 
and he must now join personally in the fray. And still I held 
to my paddle. At last I dragged myself on to my stomach on 
the trunk, and lay there a breathless sop, with a mingled 
sense of humour and injustice. A poor figure I must have 
presented. . . . But there was the paddle in my hand. On my 
tomb, if ever I have one, I mean to get these words inscribed: 
“He clung to his paddle.” 

The Cigarette had gone past awhile before; for, as I might 
have observed, if I had been a little less pleased with the 
universe at the moment, there was a clear way round the 
tree-top at the farther side. He had offered his services to haul 
me out, but as I was then already on my elbows, I had de¬ 
clined, and sent him down stream after the truant Arethusa. 
The stream was too rapid for a man to mount with one canoe, 
let alone two, upon his hands. So I crawled along the trunk 
to shore, and proceeded down the meadows by the riverside. 
I was so cold that my heart was sore. I had now an idea of my 
own, why the reeds so bitterly shivered. I could have given 
any of them a lesson. The Cigarette remarked facetiously, 
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that he thought I was ‘taking exercise’ as I drew near, until 
he made out for certain that I was only twittering with cold. 
I had a rub down with a towel, and donned a dry suit from 
the india-rubber bag. But I was not my own man again for 
the rest of the voyage. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE 

CEVENNES 


The twelve days’ tramp through the Cevennes began on the 
23rd of September, 1878. Stevenson started from the mountain 
town of Monastier after staying there for about a month in 
fine weather. 

DONKEY, PACK, AND PACK-SADDLE 

It was already hard upon October before I was ready to set 
forth, and at the high altitudes over which my road lay there 
was no Indian summer to be looked for. I was determined, 
if not to camp out, at least to have the means of camping out 
in my possession; for there is nothing more harassing to an 
easy mind than the necessity of reaching shelter by dusk, and 
the hospitality of a village inn is not always to be reckoned 
sure by those who trudge on foot. A tent, above all for a soli¬ 
tary traveller, is troublesome to pitch, and troublesome to 
strike again; and even on the march it forms a conspicuous 
feature in your baggage. A sleeping-sack, on the other hand, 
is always ready—you have only to get into it; it serves a 
double purpose—a bed by night, a portmanteau by day; and 
it does not advertise your intention of camping out to every 
curious passer-by. This is a huge point. If the camp is not 
secret, it is but a troubled resting-place; you become a public 
character; the convivial rustic visits your bedside after an 
early supper; and you must sleep with one eye open, and be 
up before the day. I decided on a sleeping-sack; and after 
repeated visits to Le Puy, and a deal of high living for myself 
and my advisers, a sleeping-sack was designed, constructed, 
and triumphantly brought home. 

This child of my invention was nearly six feet square, 
exclusive of two triangular flaps to serve as a pillow by night 

i57 
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and as the top and bottom of the sack by day. I call it “the 
sack,” but it was never a sack by more than courtesy: only a 
sort of long roll or sausage, green waterproof cart cloth with¬ 
out and blue sheep’s fur within. It was commodious as a 
valise, warm and dry for a bed. There was luxurious turning 
room for one; and at a pinch the thing might serve for two. I 
could bury myself in it up to the neck; for my head I trusted 
to a fur cap, with a hood to fold down over my ears and a 
band to pass under my nose like a respirator; and in case of 
heavy rain I proposed to make myself a little tent, or tentlet, 
with my waterproof coat, three stones, and a bent branch. 

It will readily be conceived that I could not carry this huge 
package on my own, merely human, shoulders. It remained to 
choose a beast of burden. Now, a horse is a fine lady among 
animals, flighty, timid, delicate in eating, of tender health; 
he is too valuable and too restive to be left alone, so that you 
are chained to your brute as to a fellow galley-slave; a danger¬ 
ous road puts him out of his wits; in short, he’s an uncertain 
and exacting ally, and adds thirtyfold to the troubles of the 
voyager. What I required was something cheap and small 
and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper; and all these 

requisites pointed to a donkey. 

There dwelt an old man in Monasticr, of rather unsound 
intellect according to some, much followed by street boys, and 
known to fame as Father Adam. Father Adam had a cart, 
and to draw the cart a diminutive she-ass, not much bigger 
than a dog, the colour of a mouse, with a kindly eye and a 
determined under-jaw. There was something neat and high¬ 
bred, a quakerish elegance, about the rogue that hit my fancy 
on the spot. Our first interview was in Monastier market¬ 
place. To prove her good temper, one child after another was 
set upon her back to ride, and one after another went head 
over heels into the air—until a want of confidence began 
to reign in youthful bosoms, and the experiment was dis¬ 
continued from a dearth of subjects. I was already backed by a 
deputation of my friends; but as if this were not enough, all 
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the buyers and sellers came round and helped me in the bar¬ 
gain; and the ass and I and Father Adam were the centre of a 
hubbub for near half an hour. At length she passed into my 
service for the consideration of sixty-five francs and a glass of 
brandy. The sack had already cost eighty francs and two 
glasses of beer; so that Modestine, as I instantly baptized her, 
was upon all accounts the cheaper article. Indeed, that was 
as it should be; for she was only an appurtenance of my 
mattress, or self-acting bedstead on four castors. 

I had a last interview with Father Adam in a billiard-room 
at the witching hour of dawn, when I administered the 
brandy. He professed himself greatly touched by the separa¬ 
tion, and declared he had often bought white bread for the 
donkey when he had been content with black bread for 
himself; but this, according to the best authorities, must have 
been a flight of fancy. He had a name in the village for 
brutally misusing the ass; yet it is certain that he shed a tear, 
and the tear made a clean mark down one check. 

By the advice of a fallacious local saddler, a leather pad 
was made for me with rings to fasten on my bundle; and I 
thoughtfully completed my kit and arranged my toilette. . . . 

On the day of my departure I was up a little after five; 
by six, we began to load the donkey; and ten minutes after, 
my hopes were in the dust. The pad would not stay on 
Modestine’s back for half a moment. I returned it to its maker, 
with whom I had so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded from wall to wall with gossips looking 
on and listening. The pad changed hands with much vivacity; 
perhaps it would be more descriptive to say that we threw it 
at each other’s heads; and, any rate, we were very warm and 
unfriendly, and spoke with a deal of freedom. 

I had a common donkey pack-saddle—a bardc , as they call 
it—fitted upon Modestine; and once more loaded her with my 
effects. The doubled sack, my pilot-coat (for it was warm, 
and I was to walk in my waistcoat), a great bar of black 
bread, and an open basket containing the white bread the 
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mutton, and the bottles, were all corded together in a very 
elaborate system of knots, and I looked on the result with 
fatuous content. In such a monstrous deck-cargo, all poised 
above the donkey’s shoulders, with nothing below to balance, 
on a brand-new pack-saddle that had not yet been worn to 
fit the animal, and fastened with brand-new girths that might 
be expected to stretch and slacken by the way, even a very 
careless traveller should have seen disaster brewing. That 
elaborate system of knots, again, was the work of too many 
sympathizers to be very. artfully designed. It is true they 
tightened the cords with a will; as many as three at a time 
would have a foot against Modestine’s quarters, and be hauling 
with clenched teeth; but I learned afterwards that one thought¬ 
ful person, without any exercise of force, can make a more 
solid job than half a dozen heated and enthusiastic grooms. 
I was then but a novice; even after the misadventure of the 
pad nothing could disturb my security. 


THE GREEN DONKEY-DRIVER 

The bell of Monastier was just striking nine as I got quit 
of these preliminary troubles and descended the hill through 
the common. As long as I was within sight of the wmdows, 
a secret shame and the fear of some laughable defeat withheld 
me from tampering with Modcstine. She tripped along upon 
her four smal hoofs with a sober daintiness of gait; from tune 
to time she shook her ears or her tail; and she looked so small 
under the bundle that my mind misgave me. We got across 
the ford without difficulty—there was no doubt about the 
matter, she was docility itself—and once on the other bank, 
where * the road begins to mount through pine-woods, I 
took in my right hand the unhallowed staff, and with a 
quaking spirit applied it to the donkey. Modestine brisked 
up her pace for perhaps three steps, and then relapsed into her 
former minuet. Another application had the same effect, an 
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so with the third. I am worthy the name of an Englishman, 
and it goes against my conscience to lay my hand rudely on a 
female. I desisted, and looked her all over from head to foot; 
the poor brute’s knees were trembling and her breathing was 
distressed; it was plain that she could go no faster on a hill. 
God forbid, thought I, diat I should brutalize this innocent 
creature; let her go at her own pace, and let me patiently 
follow. 

What that pace was, there is no word mean enough to 
describe; it was something as much slower than a walk as a 
walk is slower than a run; it kept me hanging on each foot 
for an incredible length of time; in five minutes it exhausted 
the spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles of the leg. And 
yet I had to keep close at hand and measure my advance 
exactly upon hers; for if I dropped a few yards into the rear, 
or went on a few yards ahead, Modcstine came instantly 
to a halt and began to browse. The thought that this was to 
last from here to Alais nearly broke my heart. Of all con¬ 
ceivable journeys, this promised to be the most tedious. I 
tried to tell myself it was a lovely day; I tried to charm my 
foreboding spirit with tobacco; but I had a vision ever present 
to me of the long, long roads, up hill and down dale, and a 
pair of figures ever infinitesimally moving, foot by foot, a 
yard to the minute, and, like things enchanted in a nightmare, 
approaching no nearer to the goal. 

In the meantime there came up behind us a tall peasant, 
perhaps forty years of age, of an ironical snuffy countenance, 
and arrayed in the green tail-coat of the country. He over¬ 
took us hand over hand, and stopped to consider our pitiful 
advance. 

“Your donkey,” says he, “is very old?” 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far. 

I told him we had but newly left Monasticr. 

“Et vous marchez comttie f a ! ” cried he; and, throwing back 
his head, he laughed long and heartily. I watched him, half 
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prepared to feel offended, until he had satisfied his mirth; and 
then, “You must have no pity on these animals,” said he; 
and/ plucking a switch out of a thicket, he began to lace 
Modcstine about the stem-works, uttering a cry. The rogue 
pricked up her ears and broke into a good round pace, which 
she kept up without flagging, and without exhibiting the 
least symptom of distress as long as the peasant kept beside us. 
Her former panting and shaking had been, I regret to say, a 


piece of comedy. 

My dais ex machina, before he left me, supplied some 
excellent, if inhumane, advice; presented me with the switch, 
which he declared she would feel more tenderly than my 
cane; and finally taught me the true cry or masonic word of 
donkey-drivers, “Proot!” All the time, he regarded me with 
a comical incredulous air, which was embarrassing to con¬ 
front; and smiled over my donkey-driving, as I might have 
smiled over his orthography, or his green tail-coat. But it was 


not my turn for the moment. 

I was proud of my new lore, and thought I had learned the 

art to perfection. And certainly Modcstine did wonders for 

the rest of the forenoon, and I had a breathing space to look 


about me. ... . 

I hurried over my midday meal, and was early forth again. 

But, alas, as we climbed the interminable lull upon the other 
side, “Proot!” seemed to have lost its virtue. I proofed like 
a lion, I proofed mcllifluously like a sucking-dove; but Mod- 
estine would be neither softened nor intimidated. She hel 
doggedly to her pace; nothing but a blow would move her, 
and^that only for a second. I must follow at her heels, in¬ 
cessantly belabouring. A moment’s pause in this ignoble toil, 
and she relapsed into her own private gait. I think I never 
heard of anyone in as mean a situation. I must reach the lake 
of Bouchet, where I meant to camp, before sundown, and, to 
have even a hope of this, I must instantly maltreat this un¬ 
complaining animal. The sound of my own blows sickened 
me. Once, when I looked at her, she had a faint resemblance 
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to a lady of my acquaintance who formerly loaded me with 
kindness; and this increased my horror of my cruelty. . . . 

It was blazing hot up the valley, windless, with vehement 
sun upon my shoulders; and I had to labour so consistently 
with my stick that the sweat ran into my eyes. Every five 
minutes, too, the pack, the basket, and the pilot-coat would 
take an ugly slew to one side or the other; and I had to stop 
Modestinc, just when I had got her to a tolerable pace of 
about two miles an hour, to tug, push, shoulder, and readjust 
the load. And at last, in the village of Usscl, saddle and all, 
the whole hypothec turned round and grovelled in the dust 
below the donkey’s belly. She, none better pleased, in¬ 
continently drew up and seemed to smile; and a party of one 
man, two women, and two children came up, and, standing 
round me in a half-circle, encouraged her by their example. 

I had the devil’s own trouble to get the thing righted; 
and the instant I had done so, without hesitation, it toppled 
and fell down upon the other side. Judge if I was hot! And 
yet not a hand was offered to assist me. The man, indeed, 
told me I ought to have a package of a different shape. I 
suggested, if he knew nothing better to the point in my 
predicament, he might hold his tongue. And the good- 
natured dog agreed with me smilingly. It was the most 
despicable fix. I must plainly content myself with the pack 
for Modestinc, and take the following items for my own share 
of the portage: a cane, a quart flask, a pilot-jacket heavily 
weighted in the pockets, two pounds of black bread, and an 
open basket full of meats and bottles. . . . 

A little out of the village, Modestinc, filled with the 
demon, set her heart upon a by-road, and positively refused 
to leave it. I dropped all my bundles, and, I am ashamed to 
say, struck the poor sinner twice across the face. It was pitiful 
to sec her lift up her head with shut eyes, as if waiting for 
another blow. I came very near crying; but I did a wiser 
thing than that, and sat squarely down by the roadside to 
consider my situation under the cheerful influence of tobacco 
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and a nip of brandy. Modestine, in the meanwhile, munched 
some black bread with a contrite, hypocritical air. It was 
plain that I must make a sacrifice to the gods of shipwreck 
I threw away the empty bottle destined to carry milk; I 
threw away my own white bread, and, disdaining to act by 
general average, kept the black bread for Modestine; lastly, 
I threw away the cold leg of mutton and the egg-whisk, 
although this last was dear to my heart. Thus I found room 
for everything in the basket, and even stowed the boatmg- 
coat on the top. By means of an end of cord I slung it under 
one arm; and although the cord cut my shoulder, and the 
jacket hung almost to the ground, it was with a heart greatly 

lightened that I set forth again. 

I had now an arm free to thrash Modestine, and cruelly 

chastised her. If I were to reach the lakeside before dark she 
must bestir her little shanks to some tune. Already the sun 
had gone down into a windy-looking mist; and although 
there were still a few streaks of gold far off to the cast on the 
hills and the black fir-woods, all was cold and grey about our 
onward path. An infinity of little country by-roads led 
hither and thither among the fields. It was the most point¬ 
less labyrinth. I could see my destination overhead, or rather 
the peak that dominates it, but choose as I pleased, the roads 
always ended by turning away from it, and sneaking back 
towards the valley, or northward along the margin of the 
hills. The failing light, the waning colour, the naked, un- 
homely, stony country through which I was travelling, threw 
me into some despondency. I promise you, the stick was 
not idle; I think every decent step that Modestine took 
must have cost me at least two emphatic blows. There was 
not another sound in the neighbourhood but that of my 
unwearying bastinado. ... 

Soon we were on a highroad, and surprise seized on my 
mind as I beheld a village of some magnitude close at hand; 
for I had been told that the neighbourhood of the lake was 
uninhabited except by trout. The road smoked in the twi- 
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light with children driving home cattle from the fields, and a 
pair of mounted stride-legged women, hat and cap and all, 
dashed past me at a hammering trot from the canton where 
they had been to church and market. I asked one or the 
children where I was. At Bouchet St Nicolas, he told me. 
Thither, about a mile south of my destination, and on the 
other side of a respectable summit, had these confused roads 
and treacherous peasantry conducted me. My shoulder was 
cut, so that it hurt sharply; my arm ached like toothache from 
perpetual beating; I gave up the lake and my design to camp, 
and asked for the auberge. 


A CAMP IN THE DARK 

I pushed on through the bog, and got into another wood 
and upon a well-marked road. It grew darker and darker. 
Modestine, suddenly beginning to smell mischief, bettered 
the pace of her own accord, and from that time forward 
gave me no trouble. It was the first sign of intelligence 
I had occasion to remark in her. At the same time, the 
wind freshened into half a gale, and another heavy discharge 
of rain came flying up out of the north. At the other side of the 
wood I sighted some red windows in the dusk. This was the 
hamlet of Fouzilhic: three houses on a hillside, near a wood 
of birches. Here I found a delightful old man, who came a 
little way with me in the rain to put me safely on the road for 
Cheylard. He would hear of no reward; but shook his hands 
above his head almost as if in menace, and refused volubly 

and shrilly in unmitigated patois. 

All seemed right at last. My thoughts began to turn upon 
dinner and a fireside, and my heart was agreeably softened in 
my bosom. Alas, and I was on the brink of new and greater 
miseries! Suddenly, at a single swoop, the night fell. I have 
been abroad in many a black night, but never in a blacker. 
A glimmer of rocks, a glimmer of the track where it was well 
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beaten, a certain fleecy density, or night within night, for 
a tree—tliis was all that I could discriminate. The sky was 
simply darkness overhead; even the flying clouds pursued 
their way invisibly to human eyesight. I could not distin¬ 
guish my hand at arm’s length from the track, nor my goad, 
at the same distance, from the meadows or the sky. 

Soon the road that I was following split, after the fashion 
of the country, into three or four in a piece of rocky meadow. 
Since Modcstine had shown such a fancy for beaten roads, 
I tried her instinct in tliis predicament. But the instinct of 
an ass is what might be expected from the name; in half 
a minute she was clambering round and round among some 
boulders, as lost a donkey as you would wish to see. I should 
have camped long before had I been properly provided; but 
as this was to be so short a stage, I had brought no wine, no 
bread for myself, and little over a pound for my lady friend. 
Add to this, that I and Modcstine were both handsomely 
wetted by the showers. But now, if I could have found 


some water, I should have camped at once in spite of all. 
Water, however, being entirely absent, except in the form 
of rain, I determined to return to Fouzilliic, and ask a guide 
a little farther on my way—“a little farther lend thy guiding 
hand.” 


The thing was easy to decide, hard to accomplish. In this 
sensible roaring blackness I was sure of nothing but the direc¬ 
tion of the wind. To this I set my face; the road had dis¬ 
appeared, and I went across country, now in marshy opens, 
now baffled by walls unscalable to Modcstine, until I came 
once more in sight of some red windows. This time they were 
differently disposed. It was not Fouzilliic, but Fouzilhac, a 
hamlet little distant from the other in space, but worlds 
away in the spirit of its inhabitants. I tied Modestine to a 
gate, and groped forward, stumbling among rocks, plunging 
midlcg in bog, until I gained the entrance of the village. In 
the first lighted house there was a woman who would not 
open to me. She could do nothing, she cried to me through 
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the door, being alone and lame; but if I would apply at the 
next house, there was a man who could help me if he had a 

mind. 

They came to the next door in force, a man, two women, 
and a girl, and brought a pair of lanterns to examine the way¬ 
farer. . . . (Stevenson found that he could get no guidance from this 

family.) 

The lanterns had somewhat dazzled me, and I ploughed 
distressfully among stones and rubbish-heaps. All the other 
houses in the village were both dark and silent; and though 
I knocked at here and there a door, my knocking was un¬ 
answered. It was a bad business; I gave up Fouzilhac with my 
curses. The rain had stopped, and the wind, which still kept 
rising, began to dry my coat and trousers. “ Very well,” 
thought I, “water or no water I must camp.” But the first 
thing was to return to Modestine. I am pretty sure I was 
twenty minutes groping for my lady in the dark; and if it 
had not been for the unkindly services of the bog, into 
which I once more stumbled, I might have still been groping 
for her at the dawn. My next business was to gain the shelter 
of a wood, for the wind was cold as well as boisterous. 
How, in this well-wooded district, I should have been so long 
in finding one, is another of the insoluble mysteries of this 
day’s adventures; but I will take my oath that I put near an 
hour to the discovery. 

At last black trees began to show upon my left, and, sud¬ 
denly crossing the road, made a cave of unmitigated blackness 
right in front. I call it a cave without exaggeration; to pass 
below that arch of leaves was like entering a dungeon. I 
felt about until my hand encountered a stout branch, and to 
this I tied Modestine, a haggard, drenched, desponding don¬ 
key. Then I lowered my pack, laid it along the wall on the 
margin of the road, and unbuckled the straps. I knew well 
enough where the lantern was; but where were the candles? 
I groped and groped among the tumbled articles, and, while 
I was thus groping, suddenly I touched the spirit-lamp. 
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Salvation ! This would serve my turn as well. The wind 
roared umvearyingly among the trees; I could hear the boughs 
tossing and the leaves churning through half a mile of forest; 
yet the scene of my encampment was not only as black as the 
pit, but admirably sheltered. At the second match the wick 
caught flame. The light was both livid and shifting; but it 
cut me off from the universe, and doubled the darkness of the 
surrounding night. 

I tied Modestine more conveniently for herself, and broke 
up half the black bread for her supper, reserving the other half 
against the morning. Then I gathered what I should want 
within reach, took off my wet boots and gaiters, which I 
wrapped in my waterproof, arranged my knapsack for a 
pillow under the flap of my sleeping-bag, insinuated my limbs 
into the interior, and buckled myself in like a bambino. I 
opened a tin of Bologna sausage and broke a cake of chocolate, 
and that was all I had to cat. It may sound offensive, but I ate 
them together, bite by bite, by way of bread and meat. All 
I had to wash down this revolting mixture was neat brandy: 
a revolting beverage in itself. But I was rare and hungry; ate 
well, and smoked one of the best cigarettes in my experience. 
Then I put a stone in my straw hat, pulled the flap of my fur 
cap over my neck and eyes, put my revolver ready to my 
hand, and snuggled well down among the sheep-skins. 

I questioned at first if I were sleepy, for I felt my heart 
beating faster than usual, as if with an agreeable excitement to 
which my mind remained a stranger. But as soon as my eye¬ 
lids touched, that subtle glue leaped between them, and they 
would no more come separate. 

The wind among the trees was my lullaby. Sometimes it 
sounded for minutes together with a steady even rush, not 
rising nor abating; and again it would swell and burst like a 
great crashing breaker, and the trees would patter me all over 
with big drops from the rain of the afternoon. Night after 
night, in my own bedroom in the country, I have given ear 
to this perturbing concert of the wind among the woods; 
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but whether it was a difference in the trees, or the lie of the 
ground, or because I was myself outside and in the midst of it, 
die fact remains that the wind sang to a different tune among 
these woods of Gevaudan. I hearkened and hearkened; and 
meanwhile sleep took gradual possession of my body and 
subdued my thoughts and senses; but still my last waking 
effort was to listen and distinguish, and my last conscious 
state was one of wonder at the foreign clamour in my ears. 

Twice in the course of the dark hours—once when a stone 
galled me underneath the sack, and again when the poor 
patient Modestine, growing angry, pawed and stamped upon 
the road—I was recalled for a brief while to consciousness, 
and saw a star or two overhead, and the lace-like edge of the 
foliage against the sky. When I awoke for die third time 
the world was flooded with a blue light, the mother of the 
dawn. I saw the leaves labouring in the wind and the ribbon 
of the road; and, on turning my head, there was Modestine 
tied to a beech, and standing half across the path in an attitude 
of inimitable patience. I closed my eyes again, and set to 
thinking over the experience of the night. I was surprised to 
find how easy and pleasant it had been, even in this tempest¬ 
uous weather. The stone which annoyed me would not have 
been there had I not been forced to camp blindfold in the 
opaque night; and I had felt no other inconvenience, except 
when my feet encountered the lantern or the second volume 
of Pcyrat’s Pastors of the Desert among the mixed contents of 
my sleeping-bag; nay, more, I had felt not a touch of cold, 
and awakened with unusually lightsome and clear sensations. 

With that, I shook myself, got once more into my boots 
and gaiters, and, breaking up the rest of the bread for Mod¬ 
estine, strolled about to see in what part of the world I had 
awakened. Ulysses, left on Ithaca, and with a mind unsettled 
by the goddess, was not more pleasantly astray. I have been 
after an adventure all my life, a pure dispassionate adventure, 
such as befell early and heroic voyagers; and thus to be found 
by morning in a random woodside nook in Gevaudan—not 
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knowing north from south, as strange to my surroundings as 
the first man upon the earth, an inland castaway—was to 
find a fraction of my daydreams realized. I was on the skirts 
of a little wood of birch, sprinkled with a few beeches; 
behind, it adjoined another wood of fir; and in front, it broke 
up and went down in open order into a shallow and meadowy 
dale. All around there were bare hill-tops, some near, some 
far away, as the perspective closed or opened, but none 
apparently much higher than the rest. The wind huddled 
the trees. The golden specks of autumn in the birches tossed 
shiveringly. Overhead the sky was full of strings and shreds 
of vapour, flying, vanishing, reappearing, and turning about 
an axis like tumblers, as the wind hounded them through 
heaven. It was wild weather and famishing cold. I ate some 
chocolate, swallowed a mouthful of brandy, and smoked a 
cigarette before the cold should have time to disable my 
fingers. And by the time I had got all this done, and had 
made my pack and bound it on the pack-saddle, the day was 
tiptoe on the threshold of the east. We had not gone many 
steps along the lane, before the sun, still invisible to me, sent 
a glow of gold over some cloud mountains that lay ranged 

along the eastern sky. 

The wind had 11s on the stern, and hurried us bitingly tor- 
ward. I buttoned myself into my coat, and walked on in a 
pleasant frame of mind with all men, when suddenly, at a 
corner, there was Fouzilhic once more in front of me. Nor 
only that, but there was the old gentleman who had escorted 
me so far the night before, running out of his house at sight 
of me, with hands upraised in horror. 

“My poor boy!” he cried, “what does this mean?” 

I told him what had happened. He beat his old hands 
like clappers in a mill, to think how lightly he had let me 
e;o; but when he heard of the man of Fouzilhac, anger and 

depression seized upon his mind. 

“This time, at least,” said he, “there shall be no mistake. 

And he limped along, for he was very rheumatic, for about 
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half a mile, and until I was almost within sight of Cheylard, 

the destination I had hunted for so long. 

FATHER APOLLINARIS 

I was now come within a little way of my strange destina¬ 
tion, the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of the Snows. The 
sun came out as I left the shelter of a pine wood, and I beheld 
suddenly a fine wild landscape to the south. High rocky 
hills, as blue as sapphire, closed the view, and between these 
lay ridge upon ridge, heathery, craggy, the sun glittering on 
veins of rock, the underwood clambering in the hollows, as 
rude as God made them at the first. There was not a sign of 
man’s hand in all the prospect. ... I drew a long breath. It 
was grateful to come, after so long, upon a scene of some 
attraction for the human heart. I own I like definite form in 
what my eyes arc to rest upon; and if landscapes were sold, 
like the sheets of characters of my boyhood, one penny plain 
and twopence coloured, I should go the length of twopence 
every day of my life. 

But if tilings had grown better to the south, it was still 
desolate and inclement near at hand. A spidery cross on every 
hill-top marked the neighbourhood of a religious house; and 
a quarter of a mile beyond, the outlook southward opening 
out and growing bolder with every step, a white statue of the 
Virgin at the corner of a young plantation directed the traveller 
to Our Lady of the Snows. Here, then, I struck leftward, and 
pursued my way, driving my secular donkey before me, and 
creaking in my secular boots and gaiters, towards the asylum 
of silence. 

I had not gone very far ere the wind brought to me the 
clanging of a bell, and somehow, I can scarce tell why, my 
heart sank within 111c at the sound. I have rarely approached 
anything with more unaffected terror than the monastery of 
Our Lady of the Snows. This it is to have had a Protestant 
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education. And suddenly, on turning a corner, fear took hold 
on me from head to foot—slavish, superstitious fear; and 
though I did not stop in my advance, yet I went on slowly, 
like a man who should have passed a bourne unnoticed, and 
strayed into the country of the dead. For there upon the 
narrow new-made road, between the stripling pines, was a 
mediaeval friar, fighting with a barrowful of turfs. . . . He 
was robed in white like any spectre, and the hood falling 
back, in the instancy of his contention with the barrow, dis¬ 
closed a pate as bald and yellow as a skull. . . . 

I was troubled besides in my mind as to etiquette. Durst 
I address a person who was under a vow of silence ? Clearly 
not. But drawing near, I doffed my cap to him with a far¬ 
away superstitious reverence. He nodded back, and cheer¬ 
fully addressed me. Was I going to the monastery? Who was 
I? An Englishman? Ah, an Irishman, then? 

“No,” I said, “a Scotsman.” 

A Scotsman? Ah, he had never seen a Scotsman before. 
And he looked me all over, his good, honest, brawny coun¬ 
tenance shining with interest, as a boy might look upon a lion 
or an alligator. From him I learned with disgust that I could 
not be received at Our Lady of the Snows; I might get a 
meal, perhaps, but that was all. And then, as our talk ran on, 
and it turned out that I was not a pedlar, but a literary man, 
who drew landscapes and was going to write a book, he 
changed his manner of thinking as to my reception (for 1 
fear they respect persons even in a Trappist monastery), and 
told me I must be sure to ask for the Father Prior, and state my 
case to him in full. On second thoughts he determined to go 
down with me himself; he thought he could manage for me 

better. Might he say that I was a geographer? 

No; I thought, in the interest of truth, he positively might 

not. it . »* 

“Very well, then” (with disappointment), an author. . . • 

The road which we were following, and which this stalwart 
father had made with his own hands within the space of a 
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year, came to a corner, and showed us some white buildings, 
a little farther on beyond the wood. At the same time, the 
bell once more sounded abroad. We were hard upon the 
monastery. Father Apollinaris (for that was my companion s 

name) stopped me. 

“I must not speak to you down there,” he said. Ask 
for the Brother Porter, and all will be well. But try to see me 
as you go out again through the wood, where I may speak to 
you. I am charmed to have made your acquaintance. 

And then suddenly raising his arms, flapping his fingers, and 
crying out twice, ‘‘I must not speak! I must not speak! he ran 
away in front of me, and disappeared into the monastery door. 

I own this somewhat ghastly eccentricity went a good 
way to revive my terrors. But where one was so good and 
simple, why should not all be alike? I took heart of grace, 
and went forward to the gate as fast as Modestine, who 
seemed to have a disaffection for monasteries, would permit. 
It was the first door, in my acquaintance of her, which she 
had not shown an indecent haste to enter. I summoned the 
place in form, though with a quaking heart. Father Michael, 
the Father Hospitaller, and a pair of brown-robed brothers 
came to the gate and spoke with me a while. I think my 
sack was the great attraction; it had already beguiled the heart 
of poor Apollinaris, who had charged me on my life to show it 
to the Father Prior. But whether it was my address, or the 
sack, or the idea speedily published among that part of the 
brotherhood who attend on strangers that I was not a aedlar 
after all, I found no difficulty as to my reception. Mot estine 
was led away by a layman to the stables, and I and my pack 
were received into Our Lady of the Snows. 


THE MONKS 

I was left alone for a little in the monastery garden. I his 
is no more than the main court, laid out in sandy paths and 
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beds of parti-coloured dahlias, and with a fountain and a black 
statue of the Virgin in the centre. The buildings stand around 
it four-square, bleak, as yet unseasoned by the years and 
weather, and with no other features than a belfry and a pair 
of slated gables. Brothers in white, brothers in brown, passed 
silently along the sanded alleys; and when I first came out, 
three hooded monks were kneeling on the terrace at their 
prayers. A naked hill commands the monastery upon one 
side, and the wood commands it on the other. It lies exposed 
to wind; the snow falls off and on from October to May, 
and sometimes lies six weeks on end; but if they stood in 
Eden, with a climate like heaven’s, the buildings themselves 
would offer the same wintry and cheerless aspect; and for my 
part, on this wild September day, before I was called to dinner, 
I felt chilly in and out. 

When I had eaten well and heartily, Brother Ambrose, a 
hearty conversable Frenchman (for all those who wait on 
strangers have the liberty to speak), led me to a little room in 
that part of the building which is set apart for MM. les retrai - 
tants. It was clean and whitewashed, and furnished with strict 
necessaries, a crucifix, a bust of the late Pope, the Imitation 
in French, a book of religious meditations, and the Life of 
Elizabeth Seton —evangelist, it would appear, of North 
America and of New England in particular. . . . Over the 
table, to conclude the inventory of the room, hung a set of 
regulations for MM. les retraitants: what services they should 
attend, when they were to tell their beads or meditate, and 
when they were to rise and go to rest. . . . 

I had scarce explored my niche when Brother Ambrose 
returned. An English boarder, it appeared, would like to 
speak with me. I professed my willingness, and the friar 
ushered in a fresh, young, little Irishman of fifty, a deacon 
of the Church, arrayed in strict canonicals, and v/earing on 
his head what, in default of knowledge, I can only call the 
ecclesiastical shako. He had lived seven years in retreat at a 
convent of nuns in Belgium, and now five at Our Lady of the 
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Snows; he never saw an English newspaper; he spoke French 
imperfectly, and had he spoken it like a native, there was 
not much chance of conversation where he dwelt. With this, 
he was a man eminently sociable, greedy of news, and simple- 
minded like a child. If I was pleased to have a guide about the 
monastery, he was no less delighted to sec an English face and 
hear an English tongue. 

He showed me his own room, where he passed his time 
among breviaries, Hebrew Bibles, and the Waverley novels. 
Thence he led me to the cloisters, into the chapter-house, 
through the vestry, where the brothers gowns and broad 
straw hats were hanging up, each with his religious name u >on 
a board—names full of legendary suavity and interest, sue 1 as 
Basil, Hilarion, Raphael, or Pacifique; into the library, where 
were all the works of Vcuillot and Chateaubriand, and the 
Odes et Ballades , if you please, and even Molicre, to say 
nothing of innumerable fathers and a great variety of local 
and general historians. Thence my good Irishman took me 
round the workshops, where brothers bake bread, and make 
cartwheels, and take photographs; where one superintends 
a collection of curiosities, and another a gallery of rabbits. 
For in a Trappist monastery each monk has an occupation 
of his own choice, apart from his religious duties and the 
general labours of the house. Each must sing in the choir, 
if lie has a voice and car, and join in the haymaking if he has 
a hand to stir; but in his private hours, although he must be 
occupied, he may be occupied on what he likes. Thus I was 
told that one brother was engaged with literature, while 
Father Apollinaris busies himself in making roads, and the 
Abbot employs himself in binding books. It is not so long 
since this Abbot was consecrated, by the way; and on that 
occasion, by a special grace, his mother was permitted to enter 
the chapel and witness the ceremony of consecration. A proud 
day for her to have a son a mitred abbot; it makes you glad to 
think they let her in. 

In all these joumeyings to and fro, many silent fathers 
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and brethren fell in our way. Usually they paid no more re¬ 
gard to our passage than if we had been a cloud; but sometimes 
the good deacon had a permission to ask of them, and it was 
granted by a peculiar movement of the hands, almost like that 
of a dog’s paws in swimming, or refused by the usual negative 
signs, and in either case with lowered eyelids and a certain 
air of contrition, as of a man who was steering very close to 
evil. 

The monks, by special grace of their Abbot, were still 
taking two meals a day; but it was already time for their 
grand fast, which begins somewhere in September and lasts 
till Easter, and during which they eat but once in the twenty- 
four hours, and that at two in the afternoon, twelve hours 
after they have begun the toil and vigil of the day. Their 
meals are scanty, but even of these they eat sparingly; and 
though each is allowed a small carafe of wine, many refrain 
from this indulgence. Without doubt, the most of mankind 
grossly overeat themselves; our meals serve not only for sup¬ 
port, but as a hearty and natural diversion from the labour 
of life. Although excess may be hurtful, I should have 
thought this Trappist regimen defective. And I am astonished, 
as I look back, at the freshness of face and cheerfulness of 
manner of all whom I beheld. A happier nor a healthier 
company I should scarce suppose that I have ever seen. As a 
matter of fact, on this bleak upland, and with the incessant 
occupation of the monks, life is of an uncertain tenure, and 
death no infrequent visitor, at Our Lady of the Snows. 
This, at least, was what was told me. But if they die easily, 
they must live healthily in the meantime, for they seemed 
all firm of flesh and high in colour; and the only morbid sign 
that I could observe, an unusual brilliancy of eye, was one that 
served rather to increase the general impression of vivacity 
and strength. 

Those with whom I spoke were singularly sweet-tempered, 
with what I can only call a holy cheerfulness in air and con¬ 
versation. There is a note, in the direction to visitors, tell- 
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ing them not to be offended at the curt speech of those who 
wait upon them, since it is proper to monks to speak little. 
The note might have been spared; to a man the hospitallers 
were all brimming with innocent talk, and, in my experience 
of the monastery, it was easier to begin than to break off a 
conversation. With the exception of Father Michael, who was 
a man of the world, they showed themselves full of kind and 
healthy interest in all sorts of subjects—in politics, in voyages, 
in my sleeping-sack—and not without a certain pleasure in 
the sound of their own voices. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 

The stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but not 
frosty. A faint silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. 
All around me the black fir-points stood upright and stock¬ 
still. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could see Mod- 
estine walking round and round at the length of her tether ; 

I could hear her steadily munching at the sward; but there was 
not another sound, save the indescribable quiet talk of the 
runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smoking and studying the 
colour of the sky, as we call the void of space, from where it 
showed a reddish grey behind the pines to where it showed 
a glossy blue-black between the stars. As if to be more like a 
pedlar, I wear a silver ring. This I could see faintly shining 
as I raised or lowered the cigarette; and at each whiff the inside 
of my hand was illuminated, and became for a second the 
highest light in the landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time; so that even 
in my great chamber the air was being renewed all night long. 
I thought with horror of the inn at Chasscradcs and the con¬ 
gregated nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses oi 
clerks and students, of hot theatres and pass-keys and close 
rooms . . . And yet even while I was exulting in my solitude 
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I became aware of a strange lack. I wished a companion to 
lie near me in the starlight, silent and not moving, but ever 
within touch. For there is a fellowship more quiet even than 
solitude, and which, rightly understood, is solitude made per¬ 
fect. And to live out of doors with the woman a man loves 

is of all lives the most complete and free. 

As I thus lay, between content and longing, a faint noise 
stole towards me through the pines. I thought, at first, it was 
the crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at some very 
distant farm; but steadily and gradually it took articulate 
shape in my cars, until I became aware that a passenger was 
going by upon the highroad in the valley, and singing loudly 
as he went. There was more of goodwill than grace in his 
performance; but he trolled with ample lungs; and the sound 
of his voice took hold upon the hillside and set the air shaking 
in the leafy glens. I have heard people passing by night in 
sleeping cities; some of them sang; one, I remember, played 
loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard the rattle of a cart or 
carriage spring up suddenly after hours of stillness, and pass, 
for some minutes, within the range of my hearing as I lay 
abed. There is a romance about all who are abroad in the 
black hours, and with something of a thrill we try to guess their 
business. But here the romance was double: first, this glad 
passenger, lit internally with wine, who sent up his voice in 
music through the night; and then I, on the other hand, 
buckled into my sack, aiid smoking alone in the pine-woods 
between four and five thousand feet towards the stars. 

When I awoke again many of the stars had disappeared, 
only the stronger companions of the night still burned visibly 
overhead; and away towards the cast I saw a faint haze or 
light upon the horizon, such as had been the Milky Way 
when I was last awake. Day was at hand. I lit my lantern, 
and by its glowworm light put on my boots and gaiters; 
then I broke up some bread for Modcstine, filled my can 
at the water-tap, and lit my spirit-lamp to boil myself some 
chocolate. The blue darkness lay long in the glade where I had 
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so sweetly slumbered; but soon there was a broad streak of 
orange melting into gold along the mountain-tops of Vivarais. 
A solemn glee possessed my mind at this gradual and lovely 
coming in of day. I heard the runnel with delight; I looked 
round me for something beautiful and unexpected; but the 
still black pine-trees, the hollow glade, the munching ass, 
remained unchanged in figure. Nothing had altered but the 
light, and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit of life and of 
breathing peace, and moved me to a strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water-chocolate, which was hot if it was not rich, 
and strolled here and there, and up and down about the glade. 
While I was thus delaying, a gush of steady wind, as long as a 
heavy sigh, poured direct out of the quarter of the morning. 
It was cold, and set me sneezing. The trees near at hand tossed 
their black plumes in its passage; and I could sec the thin 
distant spires of pine along the edge of the hill rock slightly 
to and fro against the golden cast. Ten minutes after, the sun¬ 
light spread at a gallop along the hillside, scattering shadows 
and sparkles, and the day had come completely. 


PONT DE MONTVERT 

One of the first tilings I encountered in Pont de Montvert 
was, if I remember rightly, the Protestant temple; but this 
was but the type of other novelties. A subtle atmosphere 
distinguishes a town in England from a town in France, or 
even in Scotland. At Carlisle you can see you arc in one 
country; at Dumfries, thirty miles away, you are as sure that 
you are in the other. I should find it difficult to tell in what 
particulars Pont dc Montvert differed from Monastier or 
Langogne, or even Bleymard; but the difference existed, and 
spoke eloquently to the eves. The place, with its houses, its 
lanes, its glaring river-bed, wore an indescribable air of the 
South. 

All was Sunday bustle in the streets and in the public-house, 
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as all had been Sabbath peace among the mountains. There 
must have been near a score of us at dinner by eleven before 
noon; and after I had eaten and drunken, and sat writing up 
my journal, I suppose as many more came dropping in one 
after another, or by twos and threes. In crossing the Lozere 
I had not only come among new natural features, but moved 
into the territory of a different race. These people, as they 
hurriedly despatched their viands in an intricate sword-play 
of knives, questioned and answered me with a degree of 
intelligence which excelled all that I had met, except among 
the railway folk at Chasserades. They had open telling faces, 
and were lively both in speech and manner. They not only 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of my little trip, but more 
than one declared, if lie were rich enough, he would like to 
set forth on such another. 

Even physically there was a pleasant change. I had not 
seen a pretty woman since I left Monasticr, and there but one. 
Now of the three who sat down with me to dinner, one was 
certainly not beautiful—a poor timid thing of forty, quite 
troubled at this roaring tabic d'hote , whom I squired and 
helped to wine, and pledged and tried generally to encourage, 
with quite a contrary effect; but the other two, both married, 
were both more handsome than the average of women. 
And Clarisse? What shall I say of Clarissc? She waited the 
table with a heavy placable nonchalance, like a performing 
cow; her great grey eyes were steeped in amorous languor; 
her features, although fleshy, were of an original and accurate 
design; her mouth had a curl; her nostrils spoke of dainty 
pride; her cheek fell into strange and interesting lines. It was 
a face capable of strong emotion, and, with training, it offered 
the promise of delicate sentiment. It seemed pitiful to see so 
good a model left to country admirers and a country way of 
thought. Beauty should at least have touched society; then, 
in a moment, it throws off a weight that lay upon it, it 
becomes conscious of itself, it puts on an elegance, learns a 
gait and a carriage of the head, and, in a moment, patet dea. 
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Before I left 1 assured Clarisse of my hearty admiration. She 
took it like milk, without embarrassment or wonder, merely 
looking at me steadily with her great eyes; and I own the 
result upon myself was some confusion. If Clarisse could 
read English, I should not dare to add that her figure was 
unworthy of her face. Hers was a case for stays, but that 
may perhaps grow better as she gets up in years. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE TARN 

A new road leads from Pont dc Montvcrt to Florae by the 
valley of the Tarn; a smooth sandy ledge, it runs about 
half-way between the summit of the cliffs and the river in 
the bottom of the valley; and I went in and out, as I followed 
it, from bays of shadow into promontories of afternoon sun. 
This was a pass like that of Killiecrankie; a deep turning 
gully in the hills, with the Tarn making a wonderful hoarse 
uproar far below, and craggy summits standing in the sun¬ 
shine high above. A thin fringe of ash-trees ran about the 
hill-tops, like ivy on a ruin; but on the lower slopes, and far 
up every glen, the Spanish chestnut-trees stood each four¬ 
square to heaven under its tented foliage. Some were planted, 
each on its own terrace no larger than a bed; some, trusting 
in their roots, found strength to grow and prosper and be 
straight and large upon the rapid slopes of the valley; others, 
where there was a margin to the river, stood marshalled in 
a line and mighty like cedars of Lebanon. Yet even where 
they grew most thickly they were not to be thought of as a 
wood, but as a herd of stalwart individuals; and the dome 
of each tree stood forth separate and large, and as it were a 
little hill, from among the domes of its companions. They 
gave forth a faint sweet perfume which pervaded the air of 
the afternoon; autumn had put tints of gold and tarnish in 
the green; and the sun so shone through and kindled the 
broad foliage, that each chestnut was relieved against another, 
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not in shadow, but in light. A humble sketcher here laid 
down his pencil in despair. 

I wish I could convey a notion of the growth of these 
noble trees; of how they strike out boughs like the oak, and 
trail sprays of drooping foliage like the willow; of how they 
stand on upright fluted columns like the pillars of a church; 
or like the olive, from the most shattered bole can put out 
smooth and youthful shoots, and begin a new life upon the 
ruins of the old. Thus they partake of the nature of many 
different trees; and even their prickly top-knots, seen near 
at hand against the sky, have a certain palm-like air that 
impresses the imagination. But their individuality, although 
compounded of so many elements, is but the richer and the 
more original. And to look down upon a level filled with 
these knolls of foliage, or to see a clan of old unconquerable 
chestnuts cluster “like herded elephants” upon the spur of 
a mountain, is to rise to higher thoughts of the powers that 
arc in Nature. 

Between Modestine’s laggard humour and the beauty of 
the scene, we made little progress all that afternoon; and at 
last finding the sun, although still far from setting, was 
already beginning to desert the narrow valley of the Tarn, 

I began to cast about for a place to camp in. This was not 
easy to find; the terraces were too narrow, and the ground, 
where it was unterraced, was usually too steep for a man to 
lie upon. I should have slipped all night, and awakened 
towards morning with my feet or my head in the river. 

After perhaps a mile, I saw, some sixty feet above the road, 
a little plateau large enough to hold my sack, and securely 
parapeted by the trunk of an aged and enormous chestnut. 
Thit ler, with infinite trouble, I goaded and kicked the 
reluctant Modestinc, and there I hastened to unload her. 
There was only room for myself upon the plateau, and I had 
to go nearly as high again before I found so much as standing 
room for the ass. It was on a heap of rolling stones, on an 
artificial terrace, certainly not five feet square in all. Here 
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I tied her to a chestnut, and having given her corn and bread 
and made a pile of chestnut-leaves, oi which I found hci 
greedy, I descended once more to my own encampment. 

The position was unpleasantly exposed. One or two caits 
went by upon the road; and as long as daylight lasted I 
concealed myself behind my fortification of vast chestnut 
trunk; for I was passionately afraid of discovery and the 
visit of jocular persons in the night. Moreover, I saw that 
I must be early awake; for these chestnut gardens had been 
the scene of industry no further gone than on the day before. 
The slope was strewn with lopped branches, and here and 
there a great package of leaves was propped against a trunk, 
for even the leaves are serviceable, and the peasants use them 
in winter by way of fodder for their animals. I picked a 
meal in fear and trembling, half lying down to hide myself 
from the road; and 1 daresay 1 was as much concerned as it 
1 had been a scout from Joani’s band above upon the Lozerc, 
or from Salomon’s across the 1 am, in the old times of psalm¬ 
singing and blood. Or, indeed, perhaps more; for the 
Camisards had a remarkable confidence in God; and a talc 
comes back into my memory of how the Count ol Gcvaudan, 
riding with a party of dragoons and a notary at his saddlebow 
to enforce the oath of fidelity in all the country hamlets, 
entered a valley in the woods, and found Cavalier and his 
men at dinner, gaily seated on the grass, and their hats 
crowned with box-tree garlands, while fifteen women 
washed their linen in the stream. Such was a field festival 
in 1703; at that date Antony Watteau would be painting 
similar subjects. 

This was a very different camp from that of the night 
before in the cool and silent pine-woods. It was warm and 
even stifling in the valley. The shrill song of frogs, like the 
tremolo note of a whistle with a pea in it, rang up from the 
riverside before the sun was down. In the growing dusk, 
faint rustlings began to run to and fro among the fallen 
leaves; from time to time a faint chirping or cheeping noise 
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would fall upon my car; and from time to time I thought 
I could see the movement of something swift and indistinct 
between the chestnuts. A profusion of large ants swarmed 
upon the ground; bats whisked by, and mosquitoes droned 
overhead. The long boughs with their bunches of leaves 
hung against the sky like garlands; and those immediately 
above and around me had somewhat the air of a trellis which 
should have been wrecked and half overthrown in a gale of 
wind. 

Sleep for a long time fled my eyelids; and just as I was 
beginning to feel quiet stealing over my limbs, and settling 
densely on my mind, a noise at my head startled me broad 
awake again, and, I will frankly confess it, brought my heart 
into my mouth. It was such a noise as a person would make 
scratching loudly with a finger-nail; it came from under the 
knapsack which served me for a pillow, and it was thrice 
repeated before I had time to sit up and turn about. Nothing 
was to be seen, nothing more was to be heard, but a few 
of these mysterious rustlings far and near, and the ceaseless 
accompaniment of the river and the frogs. I learned next 
day that the chestnut gardens are infested by rats; rustling, 
chirping, and scraping were probably all due to these; but 
the puzzle, for the moment, was insoluble, and I had to com¬ 
pose myself for sleep, as best I could, in wondering un¬ 
certainty about my neighbours. 

I was awakened in the grey of the morning (Monday, 
30th September) by the sound of footsteps not far of! upon 
the stones, and opening my eyes, I beheld a peasant going 
by among the chestnuts by a footpath that I had not hitherto 
observed. He turned his head neither to the right nor to the 
left, and disappeared in a few strides among the foliage. Here 
was an escape! But it was plainly more than time to be 
moving. The peasantry were abroad; scarce less terrible to 
me in my nondescript position than the soldiers of Captain 
Poul to an undaunted Camisard. I fed Modcstine with what 
haste I could; but as I was returning to my sack, I saw a man 
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and a boy come down the hillside in a direction crossing mine. 
They unintelligibly hailed me, and I replied with inarticulate 
but cheerful sounds, and hurried forward to get into my 
gaiters. 

The pair, who seemed to be father and son, came slowly 
up to the plateau, and stood close beside me for some time 
in silence. The bed was open, and I saw with regret my 
revolver lying patently disclosed on the blue wool. At last, 
after they had looked me all over, and the silence had grown 
laughably embarrassing, the man demanded in what seemed 
unfriendly tones: 

“You have slept here?” 

“Yes,” said I. “As you see.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“My faith,” I answered lightly, “I was tired.” 

He next inquired where I was going and what I had had 
for dinner; and then, without the least transition, “CVst bien” 
he added, “come along.” And he and his son, without 
another word, turned off to the next chestnut-tree but one, 
which they set to pruning. The tiling had passed off more 
simply than I hoped. He was a grave, respectable man; and 
his unfriendly voice did not imply that he thought he was 
speaking to a criminal, but merely to an inferior. 

I was soon on the road, nibbling a cake of chocolate and 
seriously occupied with a case of conscience. Was I to pay 
for my night’s lodging? I had slept ill, the bed was full of 
fleas in the shape of ants, there was no water in the room, 
the very dawn had neglected to call me in the morning. I 
might have missed a train, had there been any in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to catch. Clearly, I was dissatisfied with my 
entertainment; and I decided I should not pay unless I met 
a beggar. 

Tle valley looked even lovelier by morning; and soon the 
road descended to the level of the river. Here, in a place 
where many straight and prosperous chestnuts stood together, 
making an isle upon a swarded terrace, I made my morning 
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toilette in the water of the Tam. It was marvellously clear, 
thrillingly cool; the soap-suds disappeared as if by magic m 
the swift current, and the white boulders gave one a model 
for cleanliness. To wash in one of God’s rivers m the open 
air seems to me a sort of cheerful solemnity or semi-pagan 
act of worship. To dabble among dishes m a bedroom 
may perhaps make clean the body; but the imagination 
takes no share in such a cleansing. I went on with a light 
and peaceful heart, and sang psalms to the spiritual ear as I 

advanced. ,, , 

Suddenly up came an old woman, who point-blanK 

demanded alms. . , , 

“Good,” thought I; “here comes the waiter with the 

bill ** 

And I paid for my night’s lodging on the spot. Take it 
how you please, but this was the first and the last beggar 
that I met with during all my tour. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE MIMENTE 

On Tuesday, ist October, we left Florae late in the after¬ 
noon, a tired donkey and tired donkey-driver. A little way 
up the Tarnon, a covered bridge of wood introduced us 
into the valley of the Mimente. Steep rocky red mountains 
overhung the stream; great oaks and chestnuts grew u P°*j 
the slopes or in stony terraces; here and there was a red field 
of millet or a few apple-trees studded with red apples; and 
the road passed hard by two black hamlets, one with an old 
castle atop to please the heart of the tourist. 

It was difficult here again to find a spot fit for my en¬ 
campment. Even under the oaks and chestnuts die ground 
had not only a very rapid slope, but was heaped widi loose 
stones; and where there was no timber the hills descended to 
the stream in a red precipice tufted with heather. The sun 
had left die highest peak in front of me, and the valley was 
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full of the lowing sound of herdsmen’s horns as they recalled 
the flocks into the stable, when I spied a bight of meadow 
some way below the roadway in an angle of the river. 
Thither I descended, and, tying Modcstine provisionally to 
a tree, proceeded to investigate the neighbourhood. A grey- 
pearly evening shadow filled the glen; objects at a little 
distance grew indistinct and melted bafflingly into each other; 
and the darkness was rising steadily like an exhalation. I 
approached a great oak which grew in the meadow, hard by 
the river’s brink; when to my disgust the voices of children 
fell upon my ear, and I beheld a house round the angle on 
the other bank. I had half a mind to pack and be gone 
again, but the growing darkness moved me to remain. I 
had only to make no noise until the night was fairly come, 
and trust to the dawn to call me early in the morning. But 
it was hard to be annoyed by neighbours in such a great 
hotel. 

A hollow underneath the oak was my bed. Before I had 
fed Modcstine and arranged my sack, three stars were already 
brightly shining, and the others were beginning dimly to 
appear. I slipped down to the river, which looked very 
black among its rocks, to fill my can; and dined with a good 
appetite in the dark, for I scrupled to light a lantern while so 
near a house. The moon, which I had seen a pallid crescent 
all afternoon, faintly illuminated the summit of the hills, but 
not a ray fell into the bottom of the glen where I was lying. 
The oak rose before me like a pillar of darkness; and overhead 
the heartsome stars were set in the face of the night. No one 
knows the stars who has not slept, as the French happily put 
it, a la belle etoile. He may know all their names and distances 
and magnitudes, and yet be ignorant of what alone concerns 
mankind—their serene and g adsome influence on the mind. 
The greater part of poetry is about the stars; and very justly, 
for they are themselves the most classical of poets. These 
same far-away worlds, sprinkled like tapers or shaken together 
like a diamond dust upon the sky, had looked not otherwise 
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to Roland or Cavalier, when, in the words of the latter, they 
had “no other tent but the sky, and no other bed than my 
mother earth.’’ 

All night a strong wind blew up the valley, and the acorns 
fell pattering over me from the oak. Yet, on this first night 
of October, the air was as mild as May, and I slept with the 

fur thrown back. . 

I was much disturbed by the barking of a dog, an animal 

that I fear more than any wolf. A dog is vasdy braver, and 
is besides supported by the sense of duty. If you kill a wolf, 
you meet with encouragement and praise; but if you kill a 
dog, the sacred rights of property and the domestic affections 
come clamouring round you for redress. At the end of a 
fagging day, the sharp cruel note of a dog’s bark is in itself 
a keen annoyance; and to a tramp like myself, he represents 
the sedentary and respectable world in its most hostile form. 
There is something of the clergyman or the lawyer about this 
engaging animal; and if he were not amenable to stones, the 
boldest man would shrink from travelling afoot. I respect 
dogs much in the domestic circle; but on the highway, or 
sleeping afield, I both detest and fear them. 

I was awakened next morning (Wednesday, 2nd October) 
by the same dog—for I knew his bark—making a charge 
down the bank, and then, seeing me sit up, retreating again 
with great alacrity. The stars were not yet quite extinguished. 
The heaven was of that enchanting mild grey-blue of the 
early mom. A still clear light began to fall, and the trees on 
the hillside were outlined sharply against the sky. The wind 
had veered more to the north, and no longer reached me in 
the glen; but as I was going on with my preparations, it 
drove a white cloud very swiftly over the hill-top; and looking 
up, I was surprised to see the cloud dyed with gold. In these 
high regions of the air, the sun was already shining as at noon. 
If only the clouds travelled high enough, we should see the 
same tiling all night long. For it is always daylight in the 
fields of space. 
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As I began to go up the valley, a draught of wind came 
down it out of the seat of sunrise, although the clouds 
continued to run overhead in an almost contrary direction. 
A few steps farther, and I saw a whole hillside gilded with 
the sun; and still a little beyond, between two peaks, a centre 
of dazzling brilliancy appeared floating in the sky, and I was 
once more face to face with the big bonfire that occupies the 
kernel of our system. 


THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY 

The road lay under chestnuts, and though I saw a hamlet 
or two below me in the vale, and many lone houses of the 
chestnut farmers, it was a very solitary march all afternoon; 
and the evening began early underneath the trees. But I 
heard the voice of a woman singing some sad, old, endless 
ballad not far off. It seemed to be about love and a be l 
amoureuXy her handsome sweetheart; and I wished I could have 
taken up the strain and answered her, as I went on upon my 
invisible woodland way, weaving, like Pippa in the poem, 
my own thoughts with hers. What could 1 have told her? 
Little enough; and yet all the heart requires. How the world 
gives and takes away, and brings sweethearts near only to 
separate them again into distant and strange lands; but to love 
is the great amulet which makes the world a garden; and 
“hope, which comes to all,” outwears the accidents of life, 
and reaches with tremulous hand beyond the grave and death. 
Easy to say: yea, but also, by God’s mercy, both easy and 
grateful to believe! 

We struck at last into a wide white high-road carpeted with 
noiseless dust. The night had come; the moon had been 
shining for a long while upon the opposite mountain; when 
on turning a corner my donkey and I issued ourselves into 
her light. I had emptied out my brandy at Florae, for I could 
bear the stuff no longer, and replaced it with some generous 
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and scented Volnay; and now I drank to the moon’s sacred 
majesty upon the road. It was but a couple of mouthfuls; yet 
I became thenceforth unconscious of my limbs, and my 
blood flowed with luxury. Even Modestine was inspired by 
this purified nocturnal sunshine, and bestirred her little hoofs 
as to a livelier measure. The road wound and descended 
swiftly among masses of chestnuts. Hot dust rose from our 
feet and flowed away. Our two shadows—mine deformed 
with the knapsack, hers comically bestridden by the pack— 
now lay before us clearly outlined on the road, and now, as 
we turned a comer, went off into the ghostly distance, and 
sailed along the mountain like clouds. From time to time a 
warm wind rustled down the valley, and set all the chestnuts 
dangling their bunches of foliage and fruit; the car was filled 
with whispering music, and the shadows danced in tunc. 
And next moment the breeze had gone by, and in all the valley 
nothing moved except our travelling feet. On the opposite 
slope, the monstrous ribs and gullies of the mountain 
were faintly designed in the moonshine; and high overhead, 
in some lone house, there burned one lighted window, 
one square spark of red in the huge field of sad nocturnal 
colouring. 

At a certain point, as I went downward, turning many 
acute angles, the moon disappeared behind the hill; and I 
pursued my way in great darkness, until another turning 
shot me without preparation into St Germain de Calbcrte. 
The place was asleep and silent, and buried in opaque night. 
Only from a single open door, some lamplight escaped upon 
the road to show me t lat I was come among men’s habitations. 
The last two gossips of the evening, still talking by a garden 
wall, directed me to the inn. The landlady was getting her 
chicks to bed; the fire was already out, and had, not without 
grumbling, to be rekindled; half an hour later, and I must 
have gone supperless to roost. 
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THE LAST DAY 

When I awoke (Thursday, 3rd October), and, hearing a 
great flourishing of cocks and chuckling of contented hens, 
betook me to the window of the clean and comfortable room 
where I had slept die night, I looked forth on a sunshiny 
morning in a deep vale of chestnut gardens. It was still early, 
and the cockcrows, and the slanting lights, and the long 
shadows, encouraged me to be out and look round me. 

St Germain de Calberte is a great parish nine leagues round 
about. But die place itself, although capital of a canton, is 
scarce larger than a hamlet. It lies terraced across a steep slope 
in the midst of mighty chestnuts. The Protestant chapel 
stands below upon a shoulder; in the midst of the town is 
the quaint old Catholic church. 

I took refuge on the terraces, which are here greenly 
carpeted with sward, and tried to imitate with a pencil the 
inimitable atritudes of the chestnuts as they bear up their 
canopy of leaves. Ever and again a little wind went by, and 
the nuts dropped all around me, with a light and dull sound, 
upon the sward. The noise was as of a thin fall of great 
hailstones; but there went with it a cheerful human sentiment 
of an approaching harvest and farmers rejoicing in their gains. 
Looking up, I could see the brown nut peering through the 
husk, which was already gaping; and between the stems the eye 
embraced an amphitheatre of hill, sunlit and green with leaves. 

I have not often enjoyed a place more deeply. I moved in 
an atmosphere of pleasure, and felt light and quiet and content. 
But perhaps it was not the place alone that so disposed my 
spirit. Perhaps someone was thinking of me in another 
country; or perhaps some thought of my own had come and 
gone unnoticed, and yet done me good. For some thoughts, 
which sure would be the most beautiful, vanish before we 
can rightly scan their features; as though a god, travelling 
by our green highways, should but ope the door, give one 
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smiling look into the house, and go again for ever. Was it 
Apollo, or Mercury, or Love with folded wings? Who 
shall say? But we go the lighter about our business, and feel 
peace and pleasure in our hearts. 

It was long past three before I left St Germain de Calberte. 
I went down beside the Gardon of Mialet, a great glaring 
watercourse devoid of water, and through St Etienne dc 
Vallee Fran^aise, or Val Francesque, as they used to call it; 
and towards evening began to ascend the hill of St Pierre. 
It was a long and steep ascent. Behind me an empty carriage 
returning to St Jean du Gard kept hard upon my tracks, and 
near the summit overtook me. The driver, like the rest of 
the world, was sure I was a pedlar; but, unlike others, he 
was sure of what I had to sell. Fie had noticed the blue wool 
which hung out of my pack at cither end; and from this he 
had decided, beyond my power to alter his decision, that I 
dealt in blue-wool collars, such as decorate the neck of the 
French draught-horse. 

I had hurried to the topmost powers of Modcstine, for 
I dearly desired to sec the view upon the other side before 
the day had faded. But it was night when I reached the 
summit; the moon was riding high and clear; and only a few 
grey streaks of twilight lingered in the west. A yawning 
valley, gulfed in blackness, lay like a hole in created nature 
at my feet; but the outline of the hills was sharp against the sky. 

Modcstine and I—it was our last meal together—had a 
snack upon the top of St Pierre, I 011 a heap of stones, she 
standing by me in the moonlight and decorously eating 
bread out of my hand. The poor brute would eat more 
heartily in this manner; for she had a sort of affection for me, 
which I was soon to betray. 

It was a long descent upon St Jean du Gard, and we met 
no one but a carter, visible afar off by the glint of the moon 
on his extinguished lantern. 

Before ten o’clock we had got in and were at supper: 
fifteen miles and a stiff lull in little beyond six hours! 
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FAREWELL, MODESTINEl 

On examination, on the morning of 4th October, Modestine 
was pronounced unfit for travel. She would need at least 
two days* repose, according to the ostler; but I was now 
eager to reach Alais for my letters; and, being in a civilised 
country of stage-coaches, I determined to sell my lady friend 
and be off by the diligence that afternoon. Our yesterday’s 
march, with the testimony of the driver who had pursued us 
up the long hill of St Pierre, spread a favourable notion of 
my donkey’s capabilities. Intending purchasers were aware 
of an unrivalled opportunity. Before ten I had an offer of 
twenty-five francs; and before noon, after a desperate engage¬ 
ment, I sold her, saddle and all, for fivc-and-thirty. The 
pecuniary gain is not obvious, but I had bought freedom 
into the bargain. 

St Jean du Gard is a large place, and largely Protestant. 
The mairc, a Protestant, asked me to help him in a small 
matter which is itself characteristic of the country. The 
young women of the Ccvennes profit by the common 
religion and the difference of the language to go largely as 
governesses into England; and here was one, a native of 
Mialet, struggling with English circulars from two different 
agencies in London. I gave what help I could; and volunteered 
some advice, which struck me as being excellent. 

One thing more I note. The phylloxera has ravaged the 
vineyards in this neighbourhood; and in the early morning, 
under some chestnuts by the river, I found a party of men 
working with a cider-press. I could not at first make out 
what they were after, and asked one fellow to explain. 

“Making cider,’’ he said. “O//1, cest cotnme $a. Conime 
dans le tiord!” 

There was a ring of sarcasm in his voice: the country was 
going to the devil. 

It was not until I was fairly seated by the driver, and rattling 
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through a rocky valley with dwarf olives, that I became 
aware of my bereavement. I had lost Modestine. Up to 
that moment I had thought I hated her; but now she was gone. 

And oh! 

The difference to me! 

For twelve days we had been fast companions; we had 
travelled upwards of a hundred and twenty miles, crossed 
several respectable ridges, and jogged along with our six 
legs by many a rocky and many a boggy by-road. After 
the first day, although sometimes I was hurt and distant in 
manner, I still kept my patience; and as for her, poor soul! 
she had come to regard me as a god. She loved to eat out 
of my hand. She was patient, elegant in form, the colour 
of an ideal mouse, and inimitably small. Her faults were 
those of her race and sex; her virtues were her own. 
Farewell, and if for ever- 

Farmer Adam wept when he sold her to me; after I had 
sold her in my turn, I was tempted to follow his example; 
and being alone with a stage-driver and four or five agreeable 
young men, I did not hesitate to yield to my emotion. 



IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


“For nearly ten years my health had been declining and, for 
some while before I set forth upon my voyage, I believed I was 
come to the afterpiece of life and had only the nurse and under¬ 
taker to expect. It was suggested that I should try the South 
Seas. . . In these words Stevenson gives his reason for visiting 
the South Seas. The book is an account of his experiences dur¬ 
ing two voyages made between June 1888 and September 1890. 
The first was made in the yacht Casco from San Francisco to 
the Marquesas, the Paumotus, Tahiti, and Hawaii. Stevenson 
stayed at Honolulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, until 
June 1889, when his second voyage began. In the trading 
schooner Equator, he left Honolulu for the Gilbert Islands and 
Samoa. He began to write In the South Seas on board the trading 
steamer Janet Nicholl during a third devious cruise, from Sydney 
to Penrhyn in the Eastern Pacific, to the Marshall Islands in the 
Western Pacific, which lasted from April to December 1890. 

THE MARQUESAS 
The “Casco” makes Land-fall 

On our port beam we might hear the explosions of the surf; 
a few birds flew fishing under the prow; there was no other 
sound or mark of life, whether of man or beast, in all that 
quarter of the island. Winged by her own impetus and the 
c ying breeze, the Casco skimmed under cliffs, opened out a 
cove, showed us a beach and some green trees, and flitted by 
again, bowing to the swell. The trees, from our distance, 
might have been hazel; the beach might have been in Europe; 
the mountain forms behind modelled in little from the Alps, 
and the forests which clustered on their ramparts a growth 
no more considerable than our Scottish heath. Again the 
cliff yawned, but now with a deeper entry; and the Casco, 
hauling her wind, began to slide into the bay of Anaho. 
The cocoa-palm, that giraffe of vegetables, so graceful, so 
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ungainly, to the European eye so foreign, was to be seen 
crowding on the beach, and climbing and fringing the steep 
sides of mountains. Rude and bare hills embraced the inlet 
upon either hand; it was enclosed to the landward by a bulk 
of shattered mountains. In every crevice of that barrier the 
forest harboured, roosting and nesting there like birds about 
a ruin; and far above, it greened and roughened die razor 

edges of the summit. 

Under the eastern shore, our schooner, now bereft of any 
breeze, continued to creep in, the smart creature, when once 
under way, appearing motive in herself. From close aboard 
arose the bleating of young lambs; a bird sang on the hillside; 
the scent of the land and of a hundred fruits or flowers flowed 
forth to meet us; and, presently, a house or two appeared, 
standing high upon die ankles of the hills, and one of these 
surrounded with what seemed a garden. These conspicuous 
habitations, that patch of culture, had we but known it, were a 
mark of the passage of whites; and we might have approached 
a hundred islands and not found their parallel. It was longer 
ere we spied the native village, standing (in the universal 
fashion) close upon a curve of beach, close under a grove o 
palms; the sea in front growling and whitening on a con £ av f 
arc of reef. For the cocoa-tree and the island man are both 
lovers and neighbours of the surf “The coral waxes, the 
palm grows, but man departs,” says the sad Tahitian proverb; 
but they are all three, so long as they endure, co-haunters of the 
beach. The mark of anchorage was a blow-hole in the rocks, 
near the south-easterly corner of the bay. Punctually tc> our 
use, the blow-hole spouted; the schooner turned upon her heel; 
theanchor plunged. It was a small sound, a great event. * ; * 
Before yet the anchor plunged a canoe was already paddling 
from the hamlet. It contained two men: one white, one 
brown and tattooed across the face with bands of blue, both 
in immaculate white European clothes: the resident trader, 
Mr Regler, and the native chief, Taipi-Kikino. Captain, 
is it permitted to come on board?” were the first words we 
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heard among the islands. Canoe followed canoe till the ship 
swarmed with stalwart, six-foot men in every stage of un¬ 
dress; some in a shirt, some in a loin-cloth, one in a hand¬ 
kerchief imperfectly adjusted; some, and these the more 
considerable, tattooed from head to foot in awful patterns; 
some barbarous and knived; one, who sticks in my memory 
as something bestial, squatting on his hams in a canoe, sucking 
an orange and spitting it out again to alternate sides with ape¬ 
like vivacity—all talking, and we could not understand one 
word; all trying to trade with us who had no thought of 
trading, or offering us island curios at prices palpably absurd. 
There was no word of welcome; no show of civility; no hand 
extended save that of the chief and Mr Rcglcr. As we still 
continued to refuse the proffered articles, complaint ran high 
and rude; and one, the jester of the party, railed upon our 
meanness amid jeering laughter. Amongst other angry 
pleasantries—“Here is a mighty fine ship, said he, to 
have no money on board! ” I own I was inspired with sensible 
repugnance; even with alarm. The ship was manifestly in 
their power; we had women on board; I knew nothing of my 
guests beyond the fact that they were cannibals; the Directory 
(my only guide) was full of timid cautions; and as for the 
trader whose presence might else have reassured me, were not 
whites in the Pacific the usual instigators and accomplices 
of native outrage? When he reads this confession, our kind 

friend, Mr Rcglcr, can afford to smile. 

Later in the day, as I sat writing up my journal, the cabin 
was filled from end to end with Marqucsans: three brown- 
skinned generations, squatted cross-legged upon the floor, 
and regarding me in silence with embarrassing eyes. The 
eyes of all Polynesians are large, luminous, and melting; they 
arc like the eyes of animals and some Italians. A kind of de¬ 
spair came over me, to sit there helpless under all these staring 
orbs, and be thus blocked in a corner of my cabin by this 
speechless crowd: and a kind of rage to think they were 
bevond the reach of articulate communication, like furred 
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animals, or folk bom deaf, or the dwellers of some alien 

could be nothing more natural than these appre¬ 
hensions, nor anything more groundless. In my experience 
of the islands, I had never again so menacing a reception; 
were I to meet with such to-day, I should be more alarmed 
and tenfold more surprised. The majority of Polynesians are 
easy folk to get in touch with, frank, fond of notice, greedy 
of the least affection, like amiable, fawning dogs. 


planet. . 
There 


The Paepae-hae 

The hamlet of Anaho stands on a margin of flat land be¬ 
tween the west of the beach and the spring of the impending 
mountains. A grove of palms, perpetually ruffling its green 
fans, carpets it (as for a triumph) with fallen branches, and 
shades it like an arbour. A road runs from end to end of the 
covert among beds of flowers, the milliner’s shop of the com¬ 
munity; and here and there, in the grateful twilight, in an air 
filled with a diversity of scents, and still within hearing of the 
surf upon the reef, the native houses stand in scattered neigh¬ 
bourhood. The same word represents in many tongues of 
Polynesia, with scarce a shade of difference, the abode of man. 
But although the word be the same, the structure itself con¬ 
tinually varies; and the Marquesan, among the most back¬ 
ward and barbarous of islanders, was yet the most com- 
modiously lodged. The grass huts of Hawaii, the bird-cage 
houses of Tahiti, or the open shed, with the crazy Venetian 
blinds, of the polite Samoan—none of these can be compared 
with the Marquesan pacpae-hae y or dwelling platform. The 
paepae is an oblong terrace built without cement of black 
volcanic stone, from twenty to fifty feet in length, raised from 
four to eight feet from the earth, and accessible by a broad 
stair. Along the back of this, and coming to about half its 
width, runs the open front of the house, like a covered 
gallery; the interior sometimes neat and almost elegant in its 
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bareness, the sleeping space divided off by an end-long coam¬ 
ing, some bright raiment perhaps hanging from a nail, and a 
lamp and one of White’s sewing-machines the only marks of 
civilization. On the outside, at one end of the terrace, burns 
the cooking-fire under a shed; at the other there is perhaps a 
pen for pigs; the remainder is the evening lounge and al 
fresco banquet-hall of the inhabitants. To some houses water 
is brought down the mountain in bamboo pipes, perforated 
for the sake of sweetness. . . . 

To one such dwelling platform a considerable troop of 
relatives and dependants resort. In the hour of the dusk, 
when the fire blazes, and the scent of the cooked bread-fruit 
fills the air, and perhaps the lamp glints already between the 
pillars of the house, you shall behold them silently assemble to 
this meal, men, women, and children; and the dogs and pigs 
frisk together up the terrace stairway, switching rival tails. 
The strangers from the ship were soon equally welcome- 
welcome to dip their fingers in the wooden dish, to drink 
cocoa-nuts, to share the circulating pipe, and to hear and hold 
high debate about the misdeeds of the French, the Panama 
Canal, or the geographical position of San Francisco and 
New Yo’ko. In a Highland hamlet, quite out of reach of any 
tourist, I have met the same plain and dignified hospitality. 


The Long Pig 

Nothing more strongly arouses our disgust than canni¬ 
balism, nothing so surely unmortars a society; nothing, we 
might plausibly argue, will so harden and degrade the minds 
of those that practise it. And yet we ourselves make much the 
same appearance in the eyes of the Buddhist and the vege¬ 
tarian. We consume the carcases of creatures of like appetites, 
passions, and organs with ourselves; we feed on babes, though 
not our own; and the slaughter-house resounds daily with 
screams of pain and fear. We distinguish indeed; but the 
unwillingness of many nations to cat the dog, an animal with 
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whom we live on terms of the next intimacy, shows how 
precariously the distinction is grounded. The pig is the main 
element of animal food among the islands; and I had many 
occasions, my mind being quickened by my cannibal sur¬ 
roundings, to observe his character and the manner of his 
death. Many islanders live with their pigs as we do with our 
dogs; both crowd around the hearth with equal freedom; 
and the island pig is a fellow of activity, enterprise, and sense. 
He husks his own cocoa-nuts, and (I am told) rolls them into 
the sun to burst; he is the terror of the shepherd. Mrs Steven¬ 
son, senior, has seen one fleeing to the woods with a lamb in 
his mouth; and I saw another come rapidly (and erroneously) 
to the conclusion that the Casco was going down, and swim 
through the flush water to the rail in search of an escape. It 
was told us in childhood that pigs cannot swim; I have known 
one to leap overboard, swim five hundred yards to shore, 
and return to the house of his original owner. I was once, at 
Tautira, a pig-master on a considerable scale; at first, in my 
)en, the utmost good feeling prevailed; a little sow with a 
Dclly-ache came and appealed to us for help in the manner of a 
child; and there was one shapely black boar, whom we called 
Catholicus, for he was a particular present from the Catholics 
of the village, and who early displayed the marks of courage 
and friendliness; no other animal, whether dog or pig, was 
suffered to approach him at his food, and for human beings 
he showed a full measure of that toadying fondness, so 
common in the lower animals, and possibly their chief title 
to the name. One day, on visiting my piggery, I was amazed 
to see Catholicus draw’ back from my approach with cries 
of terror; and if I was amazed at the change, I was truly 
embarrassed when I learnt its reason. One of the pigs had 
been that morning killed; Catholicus had seen the murder, 
he had discovered he w\as dwelling in the shambles, and 
from that time his confidence and his delight in life were 
ended. We still reserved him a long while, but he could not 
endure the sight of any two-legged creature, nor could we, 
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under the circumstances, encounter his eye without confusion. 

I have assisted besides, by the ear, at the act of butchery itself; 
the victim’s cries of pain I think I could have borne, but the 
execution was mismanaged, and his expression of terror was 
contagious: that small heart moved to the same tune with 
ours. 

A Cannibal High Place 

At a certain corner of the road our scholar-guide struck 
off to his left into the twilight of the forest. We were now 
on one of the ancient native roads, plunged in a high vault 
of wood, and clambering, it seemed, at random over boulders 
and dead trees; but the lad wound in and out and up and down 
without a check, for these paths are to the natives as marked 
as the king’s highway is to us; insomuch that, in the days of 
the man-hunt, it was their labour rather to block and deface 
than to improve them. In the crypt of the wood the air was 
clammy and hot and cold; overhead, upon the leaves, the 
tropical rain uproariously poured, but only here and there, as 
through holes in a leaky roof, a single drop would fall, and 
make a spot upon my mackintosh. Presently the huge trunk 
of a banyan hove in sight, standing upon what seemed the 
ruins of an ancient fort; and our guide, halting and holding 
forth his arm, announced that we had reached the paepae tapu. 
Paepae signifies a floor or platform such as a native house is 
built on; and even such a paepae—a paepae hac—may be 
called a paepae tapu in a lesser sense when it is deserted and 
becomes the haunt of spirits; but the public high place, such as 
I was now treading, Was a tiling on a great scale. As far as my 
eyes could pierce through the dark undergrowth, the floor 
of the forest was all paved. Three tiers of terrace ran on the 
slope of the hill; in front, a crumbling parapet contained the 
main arena; and the pavement of that was pierced and par¬ 
celled out with several wells and small enclosures. No trace 
remained of any superstructure, and the scheme of the amphi¬ 
theatre was difficult to seize. I visited another in I liva-oa, 
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smaller but more perfect, where it was easy to follow rows 
of benches, and to distinguish isolated seats of honour for 

7 O ~ 

eminent persons; and where, on the upper platform, a single 
joist of the temple or dead-house still remained, its uprights 
richly carved. In the old days the high place was sedulously 
tended. No tree except the sacred banyan was suffered to 
encroach upon its grades, no dead leaf to rot upon the pave¬ 
ment. The stones were smoothly set, and I am told they were 
kept bright with oil. On all sides the guardians lay encamped 
in their subsidiary huts to watch and cleanse it. No other foot 
of man was suffered to draw near; only the priest, in the days 
of his running, came there to sleep—perhaps to dream of his 
ungodly errand; but, in the time of the feast, the clan trooped 
to the high place in a body, and each had his appointed seat. 
There were places for the chiefs, the drummers, the dancers, 
the women, and the priests. The drums, perhaps twenty 
strong, and some of them twelve feet high—continuously 
throbbed in time. In time the singers kept up their long- 
drawn, lugubrious, ululating song; in time, too, the dancers, 
tricked out in singular finery, stepped, leaped, swayed, and 
gesticulated, their plumed fingers fluttering in the air like 
butterflies. The sense of time, in all these ocean races, is 
extremely perfect; and I conceive in such a festival that almost 
every sound and movement fell in one. So much the more 
unanimously must have grown the agitation of the fcasters: 
so much the more wild must have been the scene to any 
European who could have beheld them there, in the strong 
sun and the strong shadow of the banyan, rubbed with saffron 
to throw in a more high relief the arabesque of the tattoo; 
the women bleached by days of confinement to a complexion 
almost European; the chiefs crowned with silver plumes of 
old men’s beards and girt with kirtles of the hair of dead 
women. All manner of island food was meanwhile spread 
for the women and the commons; and, for those who were 
privileged to cat of it, there were carried up to the dead-house 
the baskets of long-pig. It is told that the feasts were long kept 
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up; the people came from them brutishly exhausted with 
debauchery, and the chiefs heavy with their beastly food. 
There are certain sentiments which we call emphatically 
human—denying the honour of that name to those who 
lack them. In such feasts—particularly where the victim had 
been slain at home, and men banqueted on the poor clay of a 
comrade with whom they had played in infancy, or a woman 
whose favours they had shared—the whole body of these 
sentiments is outraged. To consider it too closely is to under¬ 
stand, if not to excuse, those fervours of self-righteous old 
ship-captains, who would man their guns, and open fire in 
passing, on a cannibal island. 

And yet it was strange. There, upon the spot as I stood 
under the high, dripping vault of the forest, with the young 
priest on the one hand, in his kilted gown, and the bright-eyed 
Marquesan schoolboy on the other, the whole business 
appeared infinitely distant, and fallen in the cold perspective 
and dry light of history. The bearing of the priest, perhaps, 
affected me. He smiled; he jested with the boy, the heir both 
of these feasters and their meat; he clapped liis hands, and gave 
me a stave of one of the old, ill-omened choruses. Centuries 
might have come and gone since this slimy theatre was last 
in operation; and I beheld the place with no more emotion 
than I might have felt in visiting Stonehenge. 


Some Characters 

And one day there came into Mr Keane’s store a charming 
lad, excellently mannered, speaking French correctly though 
with a babyish accent; very handsome too, and much of a 
dandy, as was shown not only in his shining raiment, but by 
the nature of his purchases. These were five ship-biscuits, a 
bottle of scent, and two balls of washing blue. He was from 
Tauata, whither he returned the same night in an outrigger, 
daring the deep with these young-ladyish treasures. 
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The gross of the native passengers were more ill-favoured: 
tall, powerful fellows, well tattooed, and with disquieting 
manners. Something coarse and jeering distinguished them, 
and I was often reminded of the slums of some great city. 
One night, as dusk was falling, a whale-boat put in on that 
part of the beach where I chanced to be alone. Six or seven 
ruffianly fellows scrambled out; all had enough English to 
give me “good-bye,” which was the ordinary salutation; or 
“good morning,” which they seemed to regard as an inten- 
sitive; jest followed, they surrounded me with harsh laughter 

and rude looks, and I was glad to move away. 

• •••••* 

But our chief visitor was one Mapiao, a great Tahuku 
which seems to mean priest, wizard, tattooer, practiser of 
any art, or, in a word, esoteric person—and a man famed for 
his eloquence on public occasions and witty talk in private. 
His first appearance was typical of the man. He came down 
clamorous to the eastern landing, where the surf was running 
very high; scorned all our signals to go round the bay; 
carried his point, was brought aboard at some hazard to 
our skiff, and set down in one comer of the cockpit to his 
appointed task. He had been hired, as one cunning in the 
art, to make my old men’s beards into a wreath. His own 
beard (which he carried, for greater safety, in a sailor’s knot) 
was not merely the adornment of his age, but a substantial 
piece of property. One hundred dollars was the estimated 
value; and our friend was a rich man in virtue of his chin. 
He had something of an East Indian cast, but taller and stronger: 
his nose hooked, his face narrow, his forehead very high, the 
whole elaborately tattooed. I may say I have never entertained 
a guest so trying. In the least particular he must be waited 
on; he would not go to the scuttle-butt for water; he would 
not even reach to get die glass, it must be given him in his 
hand; if aid were denied him, he would fold his arms, bow 
his head, and go without: only the work would suffer. 
Early the first forenoon he called aloud for biscuit and 
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salmon; biscuit and ham were brought; he looked on them 
inscrutably, and signed they should be set aside. 

It was possible that fish might be the essential diet. Some 
salted fish I therefore brought him, and along with that a 
glass of rum: at sight of which Mapiao displayed extra¬ 
ordinary animation, pointed to the zenith, made a long 
speech in which I picked up innati —the word for the sun 
and signed to me once more to place these dainties out of 
reach. At last I had understood, and every day the programme 
was the same. At an early period of the morning his dinner 
must be set forth on the roof of the house and at a proper 
distance, full in view but just out of reach; and not until the fit 
hour, which was the point of noon, would the artificer partake. 
This solemnity was the cause of an absurd misadventure. He 
was seated plaiting, as usual, at the beards, his dinner arrayed on 
the roof, and not far off a glass of water standing. It appears 
he desired to drink; was of course far too great a gentleman to 
rise and get the water for himself; and spying Mrs Stevenson, 
imperiously signed to her to hand it. The signal was mis¬ 
understood; Mrs Stevenson was, by this time, prepared for any 
eccentricity on the part of our guest; and instead of passing 
him the water, flung his dinner overboard. I must do Mapiao 

justice: all laughed, but his laughter rang the loudest. 

. 

A little ahead of us, a young gentleman, very well tattooed, 
and dressed in a pair of white trousers and a flannel shirt, had 
been marching unconcernedly. Of a sudden, without ap¬ 
parent cause, he turned back, took us in possession, and led 11s 
undissuadably along a bypath to the river’s edge. There in a 
nook of the most attractive amenity, he bade us to sit down, 
the stream splashing at our elbow, a shock of nondescript 
greenery enshrining us from above; and thither, after a brief 
absence, he brought us a cocoa-nut, a lump of sandal-wood, 
and a stick he had begun to carve—the nut for present refresh¬ 
ment, the sandal-wood for a precious gift, and the stick—in 
the simplicity of his vanity—to harvest premature praise. 
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Only one section was yet carved, although the whole was 
pencil-marked in lengths; and when I proposed to buy it, 
Poni (for that was the artist’s name) recoiled in horror. But 
I was not to be moved, and simply refused restitution, for I 
had long wondered why a people who displayed, in their 
tattooing, so great a gift of arabesque invention, should dis¬ 
play it nowhere else. Here, at last, I had found something 
of the same talent in another medium; and I held the incom¬ 
pleteness, in these days of world-wide Brummagem, for a 
happy mark of authenticity. Neither my reasons nor my pur¬ 
pose had I the means of making clear to Poni; I could only 
iold on to the stick, and bid the artist follow me to the gen¬ 
darmerie, where I should find interpreters and money; but 
we gave him, in the meanwhile, a boat-call in return for his 
sandal-wood. As he came behind us down the vale he sounded 
upon this continually. And continually, from the wayside 
houses, there poured forth little groups of girls in crimson, 
or of men in white. And to these must Poni pass the news of 
who the strangers were, of what they had been doing, of why 
it was that Poni had a boat-whistle. 


THE PAUMOTUS 

% 

Natives 

The Paumotuan is eager to be rich. He saves, grudges, 
buries money, fears not work. For a dollar each, two natives 
passed the hours of daylight cleaning our ship s copper. It 
was strange to see them so indefatigable and so much at ease 
in the water—working at times with their pipes lighted, the 
smoker at times submerged and only the glowing bowl above 
the surface; it was stranger still to think they were next 
congeners to the incapable Marqucsan. But the Paumotuan 
not only saves, grudges, and works, he steals besides; or, to 
be more precise, he swindles. He will never deny a debt, he 
only flees his creditor. He is always keen for an advance; so 
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soon as he has fingered it he disappears. He knows your ship; 
so soon as it nears one island, he is off to another. You may 
think you know his name; he has already changed it. Pursuit 
in that infinity of isles were fruitless. The result can be given 
in a nutshell. It has been actually proposed in a Government 
report to secure debts by taking a photograph of the debtor.... 

The Paumotuan is sincerely attached to those of his own 
blood and household. A touching affection sometimes unites 
wife and husband. Their children, while they are alive, 
completely rule them; after they are dead, their bones or their 
mummies are often jealously preserved and carried from atoll 
to atoll in the wanderings of the family. I was told there 
were many houses in Fakarava with the mummy of a child 
locked in a sea-chest; after I heard it, I would glance a little 
jealously at those by my own bed; in that cupboard, also, it 
was possible there was a tiny skeleton. 

Native Funeral 

The cemetery lies to seaward behind Government House; 
broken coral, like so much road-metal, forms the surface; 
a few wooden crosses, a few inconsiderable upright stones, 
designate graves; a mortared wall, high enough to lean on, 
rings it about; a clustering shrub surrounds it with pale 
leaves. Here was the grave dug that morning, doubtless by 
uneasy diggers, to the sound of the nigh sea and the cries of 
sea-birds; meanwhile the dead man waited in his house, and 
the widow and another aged woman leaned on the fence before 
the door, no speech upon their lips, no speculation in their eyes. 

Sharp at the hour the procession was in march, the coffin 
wrapped in white and carried by four bearers; mourners 
behind—not many, for not many remained in Rotoava, and 
not many in black, for these were poor; the men in straw 
hats, white coats, and blue trousers or the gorgeous parti¬ 
coloured pariu, the Tahitian kilt; the women, with a few 
exceptions, brightly habited. Far in the rear came the widow, 
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painfully carrying the dead man’s mat; a creature aged beyond 
humanity, to the likeness of some missing link. 

The dead man had been a Mormon; but the Mormon 
clergyman was gone with the rest to wrangle over boundaries 
in the adjacent isle, and a layman took his office. Standing 
at the head of the open grave, in a white coat and blue pariu, 
his Tahitian Bible in his hand and one eye bound with a red 
handkerchief, he read solemnly that chapter in Job which 
has been read and heard over the bones of so many of our 
fathers, and with a good voice offered up two prayers. 
The wind and the surf bore a burthen. By the cemetery 
gate a mother in crimson suckled an infant rolled in blue. 
In the midst the widow sat upon the ground and polished 
one of the coffin-stretchers with a piece of coral; a little 
later she had turned her back to the grave and was playing 
with a leaf. Did she understand? God knows. The officiant 
paused a moment, stooped, and gathered and threw rever¬ 
ently on the coffin a handful of rattling coral. Dust to dust: 
but the grains of this dust were gross like cherries, and the true 
dust that was to follow sat near by, still cohering (as by a 
miracle) in the tragic semblance of a female ape. 

So far, Mormon or not, it was a Christian funeral. . . . 

By rights it should have been otherwise. The mat should 
have been buried with its owner; but, the family being poor, 
it was thriftily reserved for a fresh service. The widow should 
have flung herself upon the grave and raised the voice of 
official grief, the neighbours have chimed in, and the narrow 
isle rung for a space with lamentation. But the widow was 
old; perhaps she had forgotten, perhaps never understood, and 
she played like a child with leaves and coffin-stretchers. . . • 

But though the widow had neglected much, there was one 
part she must not utterly neglect. She came away with the 
dispersing funeral; but the dead man’s mat was left behind 
upon the grave, and I learned that by set of sun she must 
return to s ecp there. Tliis vigil is imperative. From sundown 
till the rising of the morning star the Paumotuan must hold 
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his watch above the ashes of his kindred. Many friends, if 
the dead have been a man of mark, will keep the watchers 
company; they will be well supplied with coverings against 
the weather; I believe they bring food, and the rite is per¬ 
severed in for two weeks. Our poor survivor, if, indeed, she 
properly survived, had little to cover, and few to sit with her; 
on the night of the funeral a strong squall chased her from 
her place of watch; for days the weather held uncertain and 
outrageous; and ere seven nights were up she had desisted, 
and returned to sleep in her low roof. 


THE GILBERTS 
Butaritari 

At Honolulu we had said farewell to the Casco and to 
Captain Otis, and our next adventure was made in changed 
conditions. Passage was taken for myself, my wife, Mr 
Osbourne, and my China boy, Ah Fu, on a pigmy trading 
schooner, the Equator , Captain Dennis Reid; and on a certain 
bright June day in 1889, adorned in the Hawaiian fashion 
with the garlands of departure, we drew out of port and bore 
with a fair wind for Micronesia. 

The whole extent of the South Seas is desert of ships, 
more especially that part where we were now to sail. No 
post runs in these islands; communication is by accident; 
where you may have designed to go is one thing, where you 
shall be able to arrive another. It was my hope, for instance, 
to have reached the Carolines, and returned to the light of 
day by way of Manila and the China ports; and it was in 
Samoa that we were destined to reappear and be once more 
refreshed with the sight of mountains. Since the sunset 
faded from the peaks of Oahu six months had intervened, 
and we had seen no spot of earth so high as an ordinary cot¬ 
tage. Our path had been still on the flat sea, our dwellings 
upon unerected coral, our diet from the pickle-tub or out 
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of tins; I had learned to welcome shark’s flesh for a variety; 
and a mountain, an onion, an Irish potato or a beef-steak, had 
been long lost to sense and dear to aspiration. 

The two chief places of our stay, Butaritari and Apemama, 
lie near the line, the latter within thirty miles. Both enjoy a 
superb ocean climate, days of blinding sun and bracing win , 
nights of a heavenly brightness. Both are somewhat wider 
than Fakarava, measuring perhaps (at the widest) a quarter of 
a mile from beach to beach. In both, a coarse kind of taro 
thrives; its culture is a chief business of the natives, and t e 
consequent mounds and ditches make miniature scenery 
and amuse the eye. In all else they show the customary 
features of an atoll—the low horizon, the expanse of the 
lagoon, the sedge-like rim of palm-tops, the sameness and 
smallness of the land, the hugely superior size and interest 
of sea and sky. Life on such islands is in many points like 
life on shipboard. The atoll, like the ship, is soon taken 
for granted; and the islanders, like the ship’s crew, become 
soon the centre of attention. The isles are populous, indepen¬ 
dent, scats of kinglets, recently civilized, little visited. In the 
last decade many changes have crept in—women no longer go 
unclothed till marriage; the widow no longer sleeps at night 
and goes abroad by day with the skull of her dead husband, 
and, fire-arms being introduced, the spear and the shark-toot 1 
sword are sold for curiosities. Ten years ago all these things 
and practices were to be seen in use; yet ten years more, 
and the old society will have entirely vanished. We came 
in a happy moment to sec its institutions still erect and (m 

Apemama) scarce decayed. 

Populous and independent—warrens of men, ruled over 
with some rustic pomp—such was the first and still the recur¬ 
ring impression of these tiny lands. As we stood across the 
lagoon for the town of Butaritari, a stretch of the low shore 
was seen to be crowded with the brown roofs of houses; 
those of the palace and king’s summer parlour (which are or 
corrugated iron) glittered near one end conspicuously bright, 
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the royal colours flew hard by oil a tall flagstaff; in front, on 
an artificial islet, the gaol played the part of a martello. Even 
upon this first and distant view, the place had scarce the air of 
what it truly was, a village; rather of that which it was also, a 
petty metropolis, a city rustic and yet royal. 

The lagoon is shoal. The tide being out, we waded for 
some quarter of a mile in tepid shallows, and stepped ashore 
at last into a flagrant stagnancy of sun and heat. The lee side 
of a line island after noon is indeed a breathless place; on the 
ocean beach the trade will be still blowing, boisterous and 
cool; out in the lagoon it will be blowing also, speeding the 
canoes; but the screen of bush completely intercepts it from 
the shore, and sleep and silence and companies of mosquitoes 
brood upon the towns. 

We may thus be said to have taken Butaritari by surprise. A 
few inhabitants were still abroad in the north end, at which we 
landed. As we advanced, we were soon done with encounter, 
and seemed to explore a city of the dead. Only, between the 
posts of open houses, we could see the townsfolk stretched in 
the siesta, sometimes a family together veiled in a mosquito net, 
sometimes a single sleeper on a platform like a corpse on a bier. 

The houses were of all dimensions, from those of toys to 
those of churches. Some might hold a battalion, some were 
so minute they could scarce receive a pair of lovers; only in 
the play-room, when the toys arc mingled, do we meet such 
incongruities of scale. Many were open sheds; some took the 
form of roofed stages; others were walled and the walls pierced 
with little windows. A few were perched on piles in the 
lagoon; the rest stood at random on a green, through which 
the roadway made a ribbon of sand, or along the embankments 
of a sheet of water like a shallow dock. One and all were the 
creatures of a single tree, palm-tree wood and palm-tree leaf 
their materials; no nail had been driven, no hammer sounded, 
in their building, and they were held together by lashings of 
palm-tree sinnet. 

In the midst of the thoroughfare, the church stands like 
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an island, a lofty and dim house with rows of windows; a 
rich tracery of framing sustains the roof; and through the 
door at either end the street shows in a vista. The proportions 
of the place, in such surroundings, and built of such materials, 
appeared august; we threaded the nave with a sentiment 
befitting visitors in a cathedral. Benches run along either side. 
In the midst, on a crazy dais, two chairs stand ready for the 
king and queen when they shall choose to worship; over their 
heads a hoop, apparently from a hogshead, depends by a strip 
of red cotton; and the hoop (which hangs askew) is dressed 
with streamers of the same material, red and white. 

This was our first advertisement of the royal dignity, and 
presently we stood before its seat and centre. The palace 
is built of imported wood upon a European plan; the roof 
of corrugated iron, the yard enclosed with walls, the gate 
surmounted by a sort of lych-house. It cannot be called 
spacious—a labourer in the States is sometimes more com- 
modiously lodged—but when we had the chance to see it 
within, we found it was enriched (beyond all island expecta¬ 
tion) with coloured advertisements and cuts from the illus- 
trated papers. Even before the gate some of the treasures of 
the crown stand public—a bell of a good magnitude, two 
pieces of cannon, and a single shell. The bell cannot be rung 
nor the guns fired; they arc curiosities, proofs of wealth, a 
)art of die parade of the royalty, and stand to be admired 
ike statues in a square. A straight gut of water like a canal 
runs almost to the palace door; the containing quay-walls 
excellently built of coral. . . . On the opposite bank of the 
canal, on a roofed stage, an ancient gentleman slept publicly, 
sole visible inhabitant; and beyond on the lagoon a canoe 
spread a striped lateen, the sole thing moving. 

The canal is formed on the south by a pier or causeway 
with a parapet. At the far end the parapet stops, and the 
quay expands into an oblong peninsula in the lagoon, the 
breathing-place and summer parlour of the king. The midst 
is occupied by an open house or permanent marquee—called 
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here a maniapa, or, as the word is now pronounced, a maniap 

—at the lowest estimation forty feet by sixty. ... 

It was now some while since we had met any but slum- 
berers; and when we had wandered down the pier and 
stumbled at last into this bright shed, we were surprised 
to find it occupied by a society of wakeful people, some 
twenty souls in all, the court and guardsmen of Butaritan. 
The court ladies were busy making mats; the guardsmen 
yawned and sprawled. Half a dozen rifles lay on a rock and 
a cutlass was leaned against a pillar—the armoury of these 
drowsy musketeers. At the far end, a little closed house of 
wood displayed some tinsel curtains, and proved, upon 
examination, to be a privy on the European model. In front 
of this, upon some mats, lolled Tcbureimoa, the king; behind 
him, on the panels of the house, two crossed rifles represented 
fasces. He wore pyjamas which sorrowfully misbecame his 
bulk; his nose was hooked and cruel, his body overcome with 
sodden corpulence, his eye timorous and dull; he seemed 
at once oppressed with drowsiness and held awake by appre¬ 
hension: a pepper rajah muddled with opium, and listening 
for the march of a Dutch army, looks perhaps not otherwise. 
We were to grow better acquainted, and first and last I had 
the same impression; he seemed always drowsy, yet always 
to hearken and start; and, whether from remorse or fear, 
there is no doubt he seeks a refuge in the abuse of drugs. 

The rajah displayed no sign of interest in our coming. 
But the queen, who sat beside him in a purple sacque, was 
more accessible; and there was present an interpreter so 
willing that his volubility became at last the cause of our 
departure. He had greeted us upon our entrance: That is 

the honourable King, and I am his interpreter,” he had said, 
with more stateliness than truth. For he held no appointment 
in the court, seemed extremely ill-acquainted wit 1 the island 
language, and was present, like ourselves, upon a visit ot 
civility. Mr Williams was his name—an American darkey, 
runaway ship’s cook, and bar-keeper at The Land we Live in 
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tavern, Butaritari. I never knew a man who had more words 
in his command or less truth to communicate; neither the 
gloom of the monarch, nor my own efforts to be distant, 
could in the least abash him; and when the scene closed, the 

darkey was left talking. 

The town still slumbered, or had but just begun to turn 
and stretch itself; it was still plunged in heat and silence. 


The Dance 

“Of all so-called dancing in the South Seas, that which I saw 
in Butaritari stands easily the first.” 

I may seem to praise too much; here is a passage from my 
wife’s diary, which proves that I was not alone in being 
moved, and completes the picture: “The conductor gave 
the cue, and all the dancers, waving their arms, swaying their 
bodies, and clapping their breasts in perfect time, opened with 
an introductory. The performers remained seated, except 
two, and once three, and twice a single soloist. These stood 
in the group, making a slight movement with the feet an 
rhythmical quiver of the body as they sang. There was a 
pause after the introductory, and then the real business or the 
opera—for it was no less—began; an opera where every singer 
was an accomplished actor. The leading man, in an impas¬ 
sioned ecstasy which possessed him from head to foot, seeme 
transfigured; once it was as though a strong wind had swept 
over the stage—their arms, their feathered fingers thrilling 
with an emotion that shook my nerves as well: heads and 
bodies followed like a field of grain before a gust. My blood 
came hot and cold, tears pricked my eyes, my head whirled, 
felt an almost irresistible impulse to join the dancers. One 
drama, I think, I very nearly understood. A fierce and savage 
old man took the solo part. He sang of the birth of a prince, 
and how he was tenderly rocked in his mother’s arms; of ms 
boyhood, when he excelled his fellows in swimming, climb- 
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ing, and all athletic sports; of his youth, when he went out to 
sea with his boat and fished; of his manhood, when he married 
a wife who cradled a son of his own in her arms. Then came 
the alarm of war, and a great battle, of which for a time the 
issue was doubtful; but the hero conquered, as he always docs, 
and with a tremendous burst of the victors the piece closed.. .. 


The King of Apematna 

Stevenson was at sea bound from Mariki to Nonuti and 
Tapituea when the wind set fair for Apcmama and the course 
was at once changed. 

There is one great personage in the Gilberts: Tembinok’ of 
Apemama—solely conspicuous, the hero of song, die butt of 
gossip. Through the rest of the group the kings are slain or 
fallen in tutelage; Tembinok’ alone remains, the last tyrant, 
the last erect vestige of a dead society. The white man is 
everywhere else, building his houses, drinking his gin, getting 
in and out of trouble with the weak native governments. . . . 

We entered by die north passage, dodging among shoals. 
It was a day of fierce equatorial sunshine; but the breeze was 
strong and chill; and the mate, who coined the schooner 
from the cross-trees, returned shivering to the deck. The 
lagoon was thick with many-tinted wavelets; a continuous 
roaring of the outer sea overhung the anchorage; and die 
long, hollow crescent of palm ruffled and sparkled in the wind. 
Opposite our berth the beach was seen to be surmounted for 
some distance by a terrace of white coral, seven or eight 
feet high and crowned in turn by the scattered and incon¬ 
gruous buildings of the palace. The village adjoins on the 
south, a cluster of high-roofed maniap’s. And village and 
palace seemed deserted. 

We were scarce yet moored, however, before distant and 
busy figures appeared upon the beach, a boat was launched, 
and a crew pulled out to us bringing the king s ladder. 
Tembinok’ had once an accident; has feared ever since to 
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intrust his person to the rotten chandlery of South Sea traders, 
and devised in consequence a frame of wood, which is brought 
on board a ship as soon as she appears, and remains lashed to 
her side until she leave. The boat’s crew, having applied this 
engine, returned at once to shore. They might not come on 
board; neither might we land, or not without danger or 
offence; the king giving pratique in person. An interval 
followed, during which dinner was delayed for the great 
man; the prelude of the ladder, giving us some notion of lus 
weighty body and sensible, ingenious character, had highly 
whetted our curiosity; and it was with something like excite¬ 
ment that we saw the beach and terrace suddenly blacken 
with attendant vassals, the king and party embark, the boat 
(a man-of-war gig) come flying towards us dead before the 
wind, and the royal coxswain lay us cleverly aboard, mount the 
ladder with a jealous diffidence, and descend heavily on deck. 

Not long ago he was overgrown with fat, obscured to view, 
and a burthen to himself. Captains visiting the island advised 
him to walk; and though it broke the habits of a life and the 
traditions of his rank, he practised the remedy with benefit. 
His corpulence is now portable; you would call him lusty 
rather than fat; but his gait is still dull, stumbling, and elephan¬ 
tine. He neither stops nor hastens, but goes about his business 
with an implacable deliberation. We could never see him 
and not be struck with his extraordinary natural means for 
the theatre: a beaked profile like Dante’s in the mask, a mane 
of long black hair, the eye brilliant, imperious, and inquiring; 
for certain parts, and to one who could have used it, the 
face was a fortune. His voice matched it well, being shrill, 
powerful, and uncanny, with a note like a sea-bird s. Where 
there are no fashions, none to set them, few to follow them 
if they were set, and none to criticize, he dresses “to his own 
heart.” Now he wears a woman’s frock, now a naval uniform, 
now (and more usually) figures in a masquerade costume or 
his own design—trousers and a singular jacket with slnrt 
tails, the cut and fit wonderful for island workmanship, the 
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material always handsome, sometimes green velvet, some¬ 
times cardinal red silk. This masquerade becomes him 
admirably. In the woman’s frock he looks ominous and 
weird beyond belief. I see him now come pacing towards me 
in the cruel sun, solitary, a figure out of Hoffmann. 

A visit on board ship, such as that at which we now 
assisted, makes a chief part and by far the chief diversion of 
the life of Tembinok’. He is not only the sole ruler, he is the 
sole merchant of his triple kingdom, Apemama, Aranuka, 
and Kuria, well-planted islands. The taro goes to the chiefs, 
who divide as they please among their immediate adherents; 
but certain fish, turtles—which abound in Kuria,—and the 
whole produce of the cocoa-palm, belong exclusively to 
Tembinok’. “A’ cobra 1 berong me,” observed his majesty 
with a wave of his hand; and he counts and sells it by the 
houseful. “You got copra, king?” I have heard a trader ask. 
“I got two, three outches,” 2 "his majesty replied: “I think 
three.” Hence the commercial importance of Apemama, the 
trade of three islands being centred there in a single hand; 
hence it is that so many whites have tried in vain to gain or to 
preserve a footing; hence ships are adorned, cooks have special 
orders, and captains array themselves in smiles, to greet the 
king. If he be pleased with his welcome and the fare, he 
may pass days on board, and every day, and sometimes 
every hour, will be of profit to the ship. He oscillates between 
the cabin, where he is entertained with strange meats, and the 
trade-room, where he enjoys the pleasures of shopping on a 
scale to match his person. A few obsequious attendants squat 
by the house door, awaiting his least signal. In the boat, 
which has been suffered to drop astern, one or two of his 
wives lie covered from the sun under mats, tossed by the 
short sea of the lagoon, and enduring agonies of heat and 
tedium. This severity is now and then relaxed and the wives 

1 Copra: the dried kernel of the cocoa-nut, the chief article of 
commerce throughout the Pacific Islands. 

* Houses. 
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allowed on board. Three or four were thus favoured on the 
day of our arrival: substantial ladies airily attired in ridis. 
Each had a share of copra, her pectilium, to dispose of for her¬ 
self. The display in the trade-room—hats, ribbons, dresses, 
scents, tins of salmon—the pride of the eye and the lust of the 
fl es h—tempted them in vain. They had but the one ^ ca “~ 
tobacco, the island currency, tantamount to minted gold; 
returned to shore with it, burthened but rejoicing; and late 
into the night, on the royal terrace, were to be seen counting 

the sticks by lamplight in the open air. 

The king is no such economist. He is greedy ot things 
new and foreign. House after house, chest after chest, in 
the palace precinct, is already crammed with clocks, musical 
boxes, blue spectacles, umbrellas, knitted waist-coats, bolts 
of stuff, tools, rifles, fowling-pieces, medicines, European 
foods, sewing-machines, and, what is more extraordinary, 
stovC s—all that ever caught his eye, tickled his appetite, 
pleased him for its use, or puzzled him with its apparent 
inutility. And still his lust is unabated. He is possessed by the 
seven devils of the collector. He hears a tiling spoken of, and 
a shadow comes on his face. “I think I no got him, he will 
say; and the treasures he has seem worthless in comparison. 
If a ship be bound for Apemama, the merchant racks his 
brain to hit upon some novelty. This he leaves carelessly in 
the main cabin or partly conceals in his own berth, so that 
the king shall spy it for himself. “How much you want, 
inquires Tembinok’, passing and pointing. “No, king; that 
too dear,” returns the trader. “I think I like him, says the 
king. This was a bowl of gold-fish. On another occasion it 
was°scented soap. “No, king; that cost too much,” said the 
trader; “too good for a Kanaka.” “How much you got. 
I take him all,” replied his majesty, and became the lor 
of seventeen boxes at two dollars a cake. Or again, t e 
merchant feigns the article is not for sale, is private property, 
an heirloom or a gift; and the trick infallibly succeeds. 
Thwart the king and you hold him. His autocratic nature 
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rears at the affront of opposition. He accepts it for a challenge; 
sets his teeth like a hunter going at a fence; and with no mark 
of emotion, scarce even of interest, stolidly piles up the price. 
Thus, for our sins, he took a fancy to my wife s dressing-bag, 
a thing entirely useless to the man, and sadly battered by years 
of service. Early one forenoon he came to our house, sat 
down, and abruptly offered to purchase it. I told him I sold 
nothing, and the bag at any rate was a present from a friend; 
but he was acquainted with these pretexts from ol old, and 
knew what they were worth and how to meet them. Adopt¬ 
ing what I believe is called “the object method, he drew out 
a bag of English gold, sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and 
began to lay them one by one in silence on the table; at each 
fresh piece reading our faces with a look. In vain I continued 
to protest I was no trader; he deigned not to reply. Ihcrc 
must have been twenty pounds on the table, he was still 
going on, and irritation had begun to mingle with our 
embarrassment, when a happy idea came to our delivery. 
Since his majesty thought so much of the bag, we said, we 
must beg him to accept it as a present. It was the most 
surprising turn in Tcmbinok’s experience. He perceived too 
late that his persistence was unmannerly; hung his head a while 
in silence: then, lifting up a sheepish countenance, “I’shamcd,” 
said the tyrant. It was the first and the last time we heard him 
own to a Haw in his behaviour. Half an hour after he sent 11s 
a camphor-wood chest, worth only a few dollars—but then 
heaven knows what Tcmbinok’ had paid for it. 

Cunning by nature, and versed for forty years in the govern¬ 
ment of men, it must not be supposed that he is cheated 
blindly, or has resigned himself without resistance to be the 
milch-cow of the passing trader. ... He once ran over to 
me a list of captains and supercargoes with whom he had done 
business, classing them under three heads: “He cheat a litty — 
“He cheat plenty”—and “I think he cheat too much. For 
the first two classes he expressed perfect toleration; sometimes, 
but not always, for the third. 
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After dinner and supper in the cabin, and five hours loung¬ 
ing on the trade-room counter, royalty embarked for home. 
Three tacks grounded the boat before the palace; the wives 
were carried ashore on the backs of vassals; Tembinok’ stepped 
on a railed platform like a steamer’s gangway, and was borne 
shoulder-high through the shallows, up the beach, and by an 
inclined plane, paved with pebbles, to the glaring terrace where 

he dwells. 


Some Characters 


Stevenson and his party wished to land and live in the island 
of Apemama. But, unlike the other isles of the South Seas, 
Apemama, under Tembinok’, was a close island, lying there 
in the sea with closed doors.” As a condition of entry, Stevenson 
and his party had to choose a site on which the king would build 
them a town. The town was called Equator City, and the king s 
people worked for the visitors. 


Five persons were detailed to wait upon us. Uncle Parker, 
who brought us toddy and green nuts, was an elderly, almost 
an old man, with the spirits, the industry, and the morals 
of a boy of ten. His face was ancient, droll, and diabolical, 
the skin stretched over taut sinews, like a sail on the guide- 
rope; and he smiled with every muscle of his head. His nuts 
must be counted every day, or he would deceive us in the tale; 
they must be daily examined, or some would prove to be 
unhusked; nothing but the king’s name, and scarcely that, 
would hold him to his duty. After his toils were over he was 
given a pipe, matches, and tobacco, and sat on the floor in the 
maniap’ to smoke. He would not seem to move from his 
position, and yet every day, when the things fell to be re¬ 
turned, the plug had disappeared; lie had found the means 
to conceal it in the roof, whence he could radiantly produce 
it on the morrow. Although this piece of legerdemain was 
performed regularly before three or four pairs of eyes, we 
could never catch him in the fact; although we searched after 
be was gone, we could never find the tobacco. Such were the 
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diversions of Uncle Parker, a man nearing sixty. But he 
was punished according unto his deeds: Mrs Stevenson too 
a fancy to paint him, and the sufferings of the sitter were 

beyond description. 

. 

Three lasses came from the palace to do our wasliing. 
They were of the lowest class, hangers-on kept for the con¬ 
venience of merchant skippers, probably low-born, perhaps 
out-islanders, with little refinement whether of manner or 
appearance, but likely and jolly enough wenches m their 
way. We called one Gutter-snipe, for you may find her image 
in the slums of any city: the same lean, dark-eyed, eager, 
vulgar face, the same sudden, hoarse guffaws, the same or- 
ward and yet anxious manner, as with a tail of an eye on t ie 
policeman: only the policeman here was a live king, and his 
truncheon a rifle. I doubt if you could find anywhere out of 
the islands, or often there, the parallel of Fatty , a mountain ot 
a girl who must have weighed near as many stones as s ie 
counted summers, could have given a good account ot a life- 
guardsman, had the face of a baby, and applied her vast 
mechanical forces almost exclusively to play. But they were 
all three of the same merry spirit. Our washing was conducted 
in a game of romps; and they fled and pursued, and splashed, 
and pelted, and rolled each other in the sand, and kept up a 
continuous noise of cries and laughter like holiday children. 
Indeed, and however strange their own function in that austere 
establishment, were they not escaped for the day from the 

largest and strictest Ladies’ School in the South Seas. 

. . • 

Our fifth attendant was no less a person than the royal 
cook. He was strikingly handsome both in face and body, 
lazy as a slave, and insolent as a butcher’s boy. He slept 
and smoked on our premises in various graceful attitudes; 
but so far from helping Ah Fu, he was not at the pains to 
watch him. It may be said of him that he came to learn, and 
remained to teach; and his lessons were at times difficult 
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to stomach. For example, he was sent to fill a bucket from 
the well. About half-way he found my wife watering her 
onions, changed buckets with her, and leaving her the empty, 
returned to the kitchen with the full. On another occasion 
he was given a dish of dumplings for the king, was told they 
must be eaten hot, and that he should carry them as fast as 
possible. The wretch set off at the rate of about a mile in the 
hour, head in air, toes turned out. My patience, after a month 
of trial, failed me at the sight. I pursued, caught him by his 
two big shoulders, and thrusting him before me, ran with him 
down the hill, over the sands, and through the applauding 
village, to the Speak House, where the king was then holding a 
pow-wow. He had the impudence to pretend he was internally 
injured by my violence, and to profess serious apprehensions 
for his life. 

Devil-work 


Our experience of Devil-work at Apaiang had been as 
follows:—It chanced we were benighted at the house of 
Captain Tierney. My wife and I lodged with a Chinaman 
some half a mile away; and thither Captain Reid and a native 
boy escorted 11s by torchlight. O11 the way the torch went out, 
and we took shelter in a small and lonely Christian chapel to 
rekindle it. Stuck in the rafters of the chapel was a branch of 
knotted palm. “What is that?” I asked. “O, that’s-Devil- 
work,” said the Captain. “And what is Devil-work?’ I 
inquired. “If you like, I’ll show you some when we get to 
Johnnie’s,” he replied. “Johnnie’s” was a quaint little house 
upon the crest of the beach, raised some three feet on posts, 
approached by stairs; part walled, part trelliscd. Trophies 
of advertisement photographs were hung up within for 
decoration. There was a table and a recess-bed, in which 
Mrs Stevenson slept; while I camped on the matted floor with 
Johnnie, Mrs Johnnie, her sister, and the devil’s own regiment 
of cockroaches. Hither was summoned an old witch, who 
looked the part to horror. The lamp was set on the floor; the 
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crone squatted on the threshold, a green palm-branch in her 
hand, the light striking full on her aged features and picking 
out behind her, from the black night, timorous faces of 
spectators. Our sorceress began with a chanted incantation ; 
it was in the old tongue, for which I had no interpreter; but 
ever and again there ran among the crowd outside that laugh 
which every traveller in the islands learns so soon to recognize 
—the laugh of terror. Doubdcss these half-Christian folk were 
shocked, these half-heathen folk alarmed. Chench or Taburik 
thus invoked, we put our questions; the witch knotted the 
leaves, here a leaf and there a leaf, plainly on some arithmetical 
system; studied the result with great apparent contention of 
mind; and gave the answers. Sidney Colvin was in robust 
health and gone a journey; and we should have a fair wind 
upon the morrow; that was the result of our consultation, for 
which we paid a dollar. The next day dawned cloudless and 
breathless; but I think Captain Reid placed a secret reliance 
on the sybil, for the schooner was got ready for sea. By eight 
the lagoon was flawed with long cat’s-paws, and the palms 
tossed and rustled; before ten we were clear of the passage 
and skimming under all plain sail, with bubbling scuppers. 
So we had the breeze, which was well worth a dollar in itself; 
but the bulletin about my friend in England proved some six 
months later, when I got my mail, to have been groundless. 
Perhaps London lies beyond the horizon of the island gods. 

It chanced, by great good luck, that even as we spoke of 
these affairs, I found myself threatened with a cold. I do 
not suppose I was ever glad of a cold before, or shall ever be 
again; but the op aortunity to see the sorcerers at work was 
priceless, and I cal ed in the faculty of Apemama. They came 
in a body, all in their Sunday’s best and hung with wreaths 
and shells, the insignia of the devil-worker, Tamaiti I knew 
already: Tcrutak’ I saw for the first time—a tall, lank, raw- 
boned, serious North Sea fisherman turned brown; and there 
was a third in their company whose name I never heard, and 
who played to Tamaiti the part of famulus. Tamaiti took me in 
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hand first, and led me, conversing agreeably, to the shores of 
Fu Bay. The famulus climbed a tree for some green cocoa- 
nuts. Tamaiti himself disappeared a while in the bush and 
returned with coco tinder, dry leaves, and a spray of wax- 
berry. I was placed on the stone, with my back to the tree 
and my face to windward; between me and the gravel-heap 
one of the green nuts was set; and then Tamaiti (having 
previously bared his feet, for he had come in canvas shoes, 
which tortured him) joined me within the magic circle, 
hollowed out the top of the gravel-heap, built his fire in the 
bottom, and applied a match: it was one of Bryant and May’s. 
The flame was slow to catch, and the irreverent sorcerer 
filled in the time with talk of foreign places—of London, and 
“companies,” and how much money they had; of San Fran¬ 
cisco, and the nefarious fogs, “all the same smoke,’ which 
had been so nearly the occasion of his death. I tried vainly 
to lead him to the matter in hand. “Everybody make medi¬ 
cine,” he said lightly. And when I asked him if he were himself 
a good practitioner—“No savvy,” he replied, more lightly 
still. At length the leaves burst in a flame, which lie continued 
to feed; a thick, light smoke blew in my face, and the flames 
streamed against and scorched my clothes. He in the mean¬ 
while addressed, or affected to address, the evil spirit, his lips 
moving fast, but without sound; at the same time he waved 
in the air and twice struck me on the breast with his green 


spray. So soon as the leaves were consumed the ashes were 
buried, the green spray was imbedded in the gravel, and the 
ceremony was at an end. 

A reader of the Arabian Nights felt quite at home. Here 
was the suflfumigation; here was the muttering wizard; 
here was the desert place to which Aladdin was decoyed 
by the false uncle. But they manage_these_tilings better in 
fiction. The effect was marred by*the levity of tfcs^magician, 
entertaining his patient \yith sftiall talk like amaff^lexfcntist, 
and by the incongruous ^presence |0^_M£ -QsbouriVe^wrwi a 
camera. As for my cold, it was .neither better nor worse. \\ 
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